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Make  Your  Spring  Turkey 

Hunting  Experience 

A  Safe  One 

\   pring  marks  the  rebirth  for  many  of 

natures  wonders.  Fields  and  forest 
that  lay  silent  blanketed  by  winter  snows 
now  give  way  to  fresh  growth.  With  the 
newly  green  landscape  comes  some  of 
Virginia's  finest  hunting;  pursuing  the 
wild  turkey.  Not  only  is  this  a  sport  of 
excitement,  it's  a  test  of  your  skill.  Entic- 
ing that  wary  gobbler  into  shotgun 
range  can  take  hours  of  practice.  The 
thrill  of  calling  a  wild  turkey  close 
enough  to  count  the  hairs  on  it's  chin  is 
one  of  hunting's  greatest  moments. 

In  all  the  anticipation  and  excite- 
ment, we  want  to  remind  you  that  safety 
is  the  key  to  a  successful  spring  gobbler 
season.  You  can't  camouflage  the  flin 
and  challenge  of  spring  turkey  hunting, 
but  all  this  enjoyment  comes  with  a 
price:  Safety.  Spring  turkey  hunting  can 
be  one  of  the  more  serious  sports  when 
it  comes  to  being  injured  afield.  Not 
that  the  sport  is  inherently  dangerous, 
it's  not.  What  is  important  is  that  you 
hunt  carefiilly  and  responsibly.  Remem- 
ber that  blaze  orange  is  always  recom- 
mended for  all  hunting  seasons.  Many 
hunters,  however,  choose  to  be  totally 
camouflaged  for  the  spring  turkey  hunt- 
ing season,  making  it  all  the  more  im- 
portant to  carefiilly  identify  your  target. 

Since  1988  the  VDGIF,  through  a 
combination  of  hunter  education  and 
involvement  with  hunters,  has  made 
great  progress  in  reducing  hunting-relat- 


ed accidents.  This  past  year  the  Law  En- 
forcement Division,  along  with  1 ,200 
volunteers  working  with  the  Hunter 
Education  Program,  spent  over  25,000 
hours  teaching  20,000  students  the  im- 
portance hunting  safely.  Those  who  fol- 
low the  guidelines  of  hunter  education 
will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 

As  the  1 995- 1 996  big  game  hunting 
statistics  roll  in,  the  numbers  show  that 
hunters  harvested  a  record  2 1 8,476 
white-tailed  deer.  I'm  also  very  proud  to 
say  that,  compared  to  this  time  last  year, 
hunting-related  accidents  in  Virginia 
have  dropped  considerably.  This  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  Department  in  promoting  sound 


wildlife  management  and  safe  hunting 
are  paying  off. 

As  spring  unfolds  and  the  dawn  of  a 
new  year  begins,  please  take  the  time  to 
remember  that  safety  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  enjoying  the  outdoors. 

On  the  right  you  will  fmd  the  "Ten 
Commandments  of  Shooting  Safety, " 
which  all  hunters  should  know  and 
practice.  Please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
list  and  then  cut  it  out  and  carry  with 
you  as  a  quick  reminder.    D 


Ten  Commandments  of 
Shooting  Safety 

1 .  Treat  every  firearm  with  the 
same  respect  due  a  loaded  firearm. 

2.  Control  the  direction  of  your 
firearm's  muzzle.  Carry  your  firearm 
safely,  keeping  the  safety  on  until  ready 
to  shoot.  Keep  your  fingers  off  the  trig- 
ger until  ready  to  shoot. 

3.  Identify  your  target  and  what  is 
beyond  it.  Know  the  identifying  fea- 
tures of  the  game  that  you  hunt. 

4.  Be  sure  the  barrel  and  action  are 
clear  of  obstructions  and  that  you  have 
only  ammunition  of  the  proper  size  for 
the  firearm  you  are  carrying. 

5 .  Unload  firearms  when  not  in 
tise.  Leave  the  actions  open.  Firearms 
should  be  carried  empty  in  cases  to  and 
from  shooting  areas. 

6.  Never  point  a  firearm  at  any- 
thing you  don't  want  to  shoot.  Avoid 
all  horseplay  with  a  firearm. 

7.  Never  climb  a  fence  or  tree,  or 
jump  a  ditch  or  log,  with  a  loaded 
firearm.  Never  pull  a  firearm  toward 
you  by  the  muzzle. 

8.  Never  shoot  a  bullet  at  a  flat, 
hard  surface  or  water.  During  target 
practice,  be  sure  your  backstop  is  ade- 
quate. 

9.  Store  firearms  and  ammunition 
separately  beyond  the  reach  of  children 
and  careless  adults. 

1 0.  Avoid  alcoholic  beverages  or 
other  mood-altering  drugs  before  or 
while  shooting. 
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Spring  Gobbler 

Hunters 


by  Gerald  Almy 

No  hunting  experience  can 
match  the  thrill  of  locating 
a  gobbling  turkey,  setting 
up,  calling  it  in  and  harvesting  it 
with  shotgun  or  bow.  But  perhaps 
no  task  in  hunting  is  more  difficult, 
either.  Certainly  there  are  "begin- 
ner's luck"  stories  where  a  novice 
goes  out  and  calls  in  a  big-spurred, 
long-bearded  tom  that  comes  saun- 
tering in  unwarily  like  some  barn- 
yard fowl.  But  for  every  story  like 
that  you  hear  there  are  hundreds  of 
experiences  where  hunters  put  in 
countless  hours  of  effort — only  to  be 
outwitted  and  frustrated  by  the  big 
black  and  brown  birds.  Even  for  ex- 
perienced hunters  it  often  takes 
days,  even  weeks  of  effort  to  bag  a 
majestic  gobbler. 

But  the  more  you  know  about  the 
sport,  the  more  your  chances  of  call- 
ing in  and  harvesting  a  wary  gob- 
bler increase,  and  equally  impor- 
tant, the  more  enjoyment  you'll  get 
out  of  hunting  the  big  birds  even 
when  you  don't  tag  a  tom.  Here  are 
some  of  the  most  useful  tips  I've 
learned  by  venturing  afield  with  a 
number  of  expert  hunters  over  the 
years  and  also  from  seeking  gob- 
bling toms  on  my  own  for  over  two 
decades. 

•  The  two  weeks  before  turkey 
season  opens  is  the  optimum  time  to 
look  for  hunting  locations  and  try  to 
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locate  gobblers.  If  you  scout  much 
earlier  than  this  birds  will  still  be  in 
winter  areas,  often  in  flocks.  By  early 
April  toms  will  be  staking  out  their 
territory  and  be  more  vocal  so  locat- 
ing them  is  easier. 

•  Drive  old  logging  roads  or 
hike  along  ridges  before  the  season 
opens,  listening  for  birds  calling  at 
dawn.  Use  locator  calls  such  as  owl. 


This  type  of  slate  friction  call  is  just  one  of 
many  calls  that  you  can  choose  from.  These 
calls  work  well  in  wet  weather  and  are  easy  to 
use  if  you  are  a  beginner. 

crow,  and  predator.  Use  hen  calls 
only  sparingly  before  the  season  and 
stop  calling  immediately  if  you  get  a 
response.  You  don't  want  to  call  the 
bird  in  and  risk  spooking  it — ^the 


aim  is  just  to  locate  as  many  birds  as 
possible.  That  way  if  someone  is 
hunting  where  you  plan  to  go,  you 
can  quickly  move  to  another  area 
where  you  also  have  birds  located. 

•  Clear  away  rocks  and  sharp 
sticks  before  setting  up  to  call  in  a 
turkey  It  may  take  an  hour  or  more 
to  entice  a  bird  in.  If  you're  uncom- 
fortable, you  may  squirm  and  fidget 
when  the  tom  appears  and  spook  it. 
A  good  padded  seat  that  snaps  to 
your  vest  when  not  in  use  also  helps 
with  comfort  and  reduces  chances 
you'll  move  as  a  tom  approaches. 

•  Wear  camouflage  clothing 
from  head  to  toe.  A  turkey's  eye- 
sight is  incredibly  sharp  and  a  wary 
tom  will  quickly  pick  out  patches  of 
human  flesh  showing,  a  bright  col- 
ored sock  or  the  rim  of  a  white  tee 
shirt.  Wear  gloves  and  either  a  mask, 
camo  paint  or  powder  for  your  face 
and  hands.  Camouflage  your  gun, 
too,  unless  it  has  a  dull-finish  stock 
and  Parkerized  barrels.  For  safety, 
wear  some  blaze  orange  when  walk- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  woods  and  be- 
tween calling  areas. 

•  Pattern  your  turkey  gun  before 
going  hunting.  Try  several  different 
brands  of  shotgun  shells  and  find 
out  which  one  shoots  best  in  your 
gun.  Also  check  out 
whether  the  gun  is 
shooting  exactly 


Mouth  call 
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''^'ehtDyks"'''^-     """  where 

you  aim  or 

slightly  to  the 

side,  high  or  low.  See 

how  far  you  can  consistently 

place  multiple  pellets  in  the  head 

and  neck  area  of  a  turkey  target,  then 

never  shoot  beyond  that  range 

when  hunting. 

•  Use  the  right  load.  Using  large 
shot  and  aiming  at  the  body  is  sel- 
dom effective  and  usually  just  re- 
sults in  wounded  birds.  A  turkey's 
feathers,  bone,  and  thick  muscle  tis- 
sue protect  its  body.  Instead,  use  size 
4,  5  or  6  copper-plat- 
ed magnum  loads 
and  aim  at  the  head 
and  neck. 

•  Ten,  12, 16,  and 
20  gauge  shotguns 
with  full  chokes  will 
all  cleanly  take  a 
turkey.  You  need  to 
know  your  maxi- 
mum range,  though, 
and  not  shoot  be- 
yond that.  For  ten 
gauges,  that  might 
mean  45  yards.  For 
12's,  40  yards.  Six- 
teen gauges  will  har- 
vest a  bird  out  to  35 
yards  and  20's  to  30 
yards. 

•  Try  to  roost  a  bird. 
You  can't  hunt  in  af- 
ternoons, but  you 
can  try  to  locate  birds 
going  to  roost  just 
before  dark.  Go  out 
and  listen  for  the 
loud  whoosing 
sound  as  birds  fly  up  onto  a  limb  to 
spend  the  night.  Large  pines  are 
often  favored.  Sometimes  an  owl 
hoot  or  hen  call  will  pry  one  final 
gobble  from  a  tom  before  he  settles 
in  for  the  night,  so  you'll  know  just 


Striker/friction  call 

where  to  start  hunting  in  the 
morning. 

•  Don't  approach  too  close  to  a 
gobbling  bird  before  setting  up. 
Many  birds  are  "bumped"  by 
hunters  who  try  to  get  closer  than 
they  should  before  stopping  and  try- 
ing to  call  the  tom  in.  If  the  woods 
are  open,  you  may  have  to  stay  200 
yards  away  and  call.  If  cover  is  thick- 
er, you  can  sometimes  approach  to 
100  yards  or  so.  But  remember — one 
step  too  many  and  the  game  is  all 
over. 

•  For  spring  hunting  you  should 
know  a  minimum  of  three  calls-the 


be  valuable  when  birds  are  hung 
up  and  won't  come  in  close 
enough  for  a  shot. 

•  Don't  get  stuck  in  a  calling 

rut.  Some  hunters  learn  to 

make  a  good  series  of  six 

yelps,  then  end  up  making 

six  yelps  all  the  time.  Turkey  talk 

is  constantly  varied.  One  day  six 

yelps  might  work,  the  next  day  or  on 

the  next  bird  you  might  do  better 

with  10  yelps  or  four.  Mix  up  clucks, 

yelps  and  cutting  until  you  find  a 

call  or  rhythm  that  turns  the  bird  on, 

then  give  them  more  of  that. 

•  Avoid  overcalling.  This  is  a 
danger  even  experts  need  to  be 
aware  of.  If  a  bird  is  coming  your 
way,  there's  really  no  need  to  call 
much  more  at  all.  It's  a  particularly 
bad  idea  to  call  a  lot  to  a  bird  still  on 
the  roost.  One  or  two  calls  should  be 
all  you  give  him  until  the  tom  flies 
down. 


yelp,  cluck  and  cutt.  With  these  you 
can  bring  in  lots  of  toms  when  the 
birds  are  in  a  receptive  mood.  Yelps 
and  clucks  are  the  most  commonly 
used  calls,  but  cutting — sharp,  fast 
clucking  in  a  demanding  tone 


Turkei/  hunters  are  nozv  enjoymg  advances  in 
technology  through  the  use  of  scopes  designed  es- 
pecially for  shotguns. 
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•  Before  setting  up  to  call  in  a 
torn,  make  sure  there  are  no  signifi- 
cant obstacles  between  you  and  the 
bird,  such  as  a  fence,  creek,  fallen 
log,  brushpile  or  thicket.  Most  gob- 
blers won't  negotiate  such  obsta- 
cles— even  though  they  could  easily 
walk  around  them  to  come  in  to 
your  call. 

•  If  a  gobbler  breaks  into  your 
call  with  an  answer,  don't  stop  in  the 
middle  of  the  call.  Real  hens  don't 
do  that.  Continue  your  call  even 
when  a  tom  interrupts  it.That  seems 
to  stir  birds  up  and  makes  them  gob- 
ble more  to  establish  voice-domi- 
nance. The  more  fired  up  the 
turkey  becomes,  the  more  likely 
it  will  come  in. 

•  Learn  to  squeeze  your  turkey 
gun's  trigger  like  you  would  a  rifle, 
rather  than  slapping  it,  as  is  typical 
when  wing-shooting  with  a  shot- 
gun. You  want  to  slowly,  smoothly 
squeeze  off  while  aiming  at  the 
bird's  head  and  neck. 

•  Don't  stop  hunting  just  be- 
cause the  prime  early  morning  gob- 
bling period  has  passed.  I've  taken 
many  birds  between  9  a.m.  and 
noon.  Often  hens  leave  the  gobblers 
at  this  time  and  toms  are  more  eager 
to  come  to  a  call  than  they  were  at 
daylight.  Use  crow  and  pileated 
woodpecker  calls  to  locate  birds  at 
this  time,  or  a  loud  tube  caller. 

•  If  a  bird  hangs  up  out  of  range 
and  you  can't  see  it,  stop  calling  and 
wait.  If  that  doesn't  bring  the  bird  in, 
try  moving  back  away  from  the  gob- 
bler 50  to  100  yards,  then  calling.  The 
tom  may  think  you're  leaving  and 
decide  he'd  better  make  his  move. 

•  Locate  an  active  strutting  area 
and  set  up  in  full  camouflage  30-40 
yards  away.  Cluck  occasionally  or 
don't  even  call  at  all  and  often  you 
can  harvest  a  tom  at  these  locations. 
Pinpoint  these  areas  by  finding  birds 
using  them  or  by  locating  the  thin 
lines  a  turkey's  wing  tips  leave  in  the 
dirt  when  it  struts. 

•  If  a  bird  answers  you,  but 
won't  come  in,  try  changing  to  a  dif- 
ferent call.  If  you've  been  using  a 
slate,  switch  to  a  mouth  call.  If 
you're  using  a  box,  try  a  tube  call  or 
diaphragm.  Don't  overlook  simple 
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push-pin  type  calls  either.  They're 
easy  to  use,  and  sometimes  just 
what  a  gobbler  wants  to  hear. 

•  Never  try  to  shoot  a  turkey 
through  brush  or  shrubbery.  Even  a 
thin  screen  of  saplings  or  branches 
in  the  way  can  disrupt  a  pattern  and 
result  in  a  miss  or  wounded  bird  get- 
ting away  unrecovered. 


©Dwighi:  Dyke 

\Nooder\  striker  call 


•  If  you'll  be  heading  home  and 
can  clean  your  bird  within  three  or 
four  hours  after  shooting  it,  there's 
no  need  to  field  dress  it.  This  just  at- 
tracts flies  and  can  subject  interior 
meat  to  pre-cooking  if  you  dip  the 
bird  in  scalding  water  before  pluck- 
ing. 

•  Some  birds  leave  the  roost  and 
head  for  a  creek  or  pond  soon  after 
first  light.  If  you  can  set  up  between 
the  tom's  roost  and  its  water  source, 
you  may  be  right  on  the  path  the 
bird  wants  to  take. 

•  For  difficult  turkeys,  try  this 
trick:  use  two  calls  at  once.  This 
takes  a  bit  of  practice,  but  if  you  can 
learn  to  use  a  mouth  call  and  box, 
push  pen  or  slate  call  at  the  same 
time  with  different  cadences  and 
sounds,  you  can  sound  like  a  whole 
flock  of  hens.  That's  too  much  for 
many  gobblers  to  resist. 

•  If  the  hunting  is  slow  and 
birds  aren't  gobbling,  try  a  differ- 
ent strategy.  Simply  find  a  good 
area  with  fresh  sign  or  where 
you've  seen  birds  in  the  past, 
lean  back  against  a  thick 
tree  and  start  calling.  Call 
for  a  while,  then  rest  for  10 
or  15  minutes.  Call  again, 
then  wait.  Do  this  for  at 


least  an  hour.  Many  old  toms  will 
come  in  silently  with  this  approach 
and  Jakes  are  especially  likely  to 
sneak  in  if  they  hear  a  hen  calling  re- 
peatedly in  one  spot. 

•  If  you  don't  score  early  in  the 
season,  don't  get  discouraged. 
Hunting  is  often  better  during  the 
final  two  weeks  of  the  season.  Hens 
are  usually  nesting  then  and  unin- 
terested in  coming  to  a  male  turkey's 
call,  so  toms  gobble  often  looking  for 
one  last  receptive  mate  before  the 
breeding  season  ends.  Most  hunters 
have  quit  by  then,  too,  so  you  won't 
have  much  competition  for  birds. 

•  Make  sure  your  cheek  is  down 
firmly  against  the  stock  and  the 
sight  is  lined  up  directly  on  the  gob- 
bler's head  and  neck  before  firing. 
Turkeys  look  so  big  and  imposing 
they  tend  to  make  hunters  shoot 
without  having  their  face  down 
tight  to  the  stock.  That  almost  al- 
ways means  a  missed  bird. 

•  Don't  shoot  a  tom  when  it  is  in 
full  strut.  In  that  position  its  neck  is 
contracted  and  feathers  are  puffed 
out,  making  it  harder  to  bring  the 
bird  down  cleanly.  Instead,  make  a 
call  to  bring  the  gobbler  out  of  strut. 
Then  shoot  when  its  head  and  neck 
are  extended. 

•  Put  a  sling  on  your 
gun.  It  makes  carrying 
the  firearm  easier  for 
the  walk  in  and  out 
of  the  woods 
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and  when  moving  between  differ- 
ent calling  locations. 

•  Consider  installing  one  of  the 
low-power  scopes  now  available  for 
turkey  guns.  They  make  aiming 
more  precise  and  allow  you  to  see 
better  in  low  light  situations. 

Safety  Tips  For 
Turkey  Hunters 

Bagging  a  gobbler  is  the  ultimate 
goal  we  all  strive  for,  but  coming  out 
of  the  woods  safe  and  sound  and 
making  sure  other  hunters  do  too 
should  be  the  number  one  priority 
in  turkey  hunting.  Here  are  some 
tips  to  make  sure  your  season  is  a 
safe  one. 

•  The  fundamental  rule — never 
shoot  until  you  are  100  percent  sure 
your  target  is  a  legal  turkey.  Also  be 
sure  no  one  could  be  behind  the  bird 
in  the  direction  you  are  firing. 

•  Never  wear  any  clothing  with 
the  colors  red,  white  or  blue.  These 
are  the  hues  that  a  gobbler's  head 
can  display  when  it's  fired  up  and 
coming  into  a  call. 

•  Never  wave,  move  or  make  a 
turkey  call  when  you  see  another 
person  in  the  woods.  Unsafe 
hunters  might  see  the  movement  or 
hear  the  call,  mistake  it  for  a  turkey 
and  raise  their  gun.  Instead,  speak  to 
the  person  in  a  loud,  firm  voice. 

•  Avoid  using  the  gobbler  call 
unless  you  are  certain  no  other 
hunters  are  around.  Since  you  can 
never  really  be  sure  of  that,  the  safest 
policy  is  not  to  use  it  at  all.  Unfortu- 


nately, some  people  may  hear  the 
sound  and  shoot  without  being  sure 
of  their  target. 

•    When  going  into  the 
woods  or  walking  out 
after  the  hunt,  wear  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  blaze  or- 
ange clothing.  If  you  bag  a 
turkey,  it's  particularly  impor- 
tant that  you  wrap  some  orange 
material  around  the  bird  or  put  it 
in  an  orange  carrying  bag. 

•    Never  stalk  a  turkey.  The 
challenge  in  spring  is  to  call  birds 
in  to  you.  Stalking  is  almost 
never  effective  and  can  be  dan- 
gerous. 

•  Never  hide  so  well  that  you 
can't  see  what's  going  on  around 
you.  It's  better  to  simply  sit  back 
against  a  tree  with  your  knees  up 
and  remain  motionless  as  you  call  in 


to  compete  with  other  hunters  for  a 
tom,  and  the  potential  for  an  acci- 
dent is  too  high. 

•  Unload  your  gun  immediately 
after  you  tag  your  turkey. 

•  If  you  use  a  decoy,  place  it  so 
that  you  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
shot  if  another  hunter  approaches 
and  mistakes  it  for  a  real  bird. 

•  When  hunting  with  other  peo- 
ple, be  sure  each  of  you  know  where 
the  others  will  be. 

•  Never  shoot  at  a  "piece"  of  a 
turkey.  Make  sure  you  see  the  whole 
bird,  that  it  has  a  legal  beard  and  is 
within  clean  killing  range  before 
pulling  the  tiigger.      D 

Gerald  Almy  has  been  a  full-time  outdoor 
writer  for  over  19  years.  He  is  currently  a 
hunting  and  fishing  editor  on  the  staff  of 
Sports  Afield. 


a  bird.  If  possible,  choose  a  tree  that's 
wide  enough  to  hide  your  body  so 
other  hunters  won't  see  slight  move- 
ments from  a  hand  or  elbow  sticking 
out  beyond  the  tree  trunk. 

•  Never  shoot  at  sound  or  move- 
ment. Assume  it's  another  hunter 
until  you  see  otherwise. 

•  If  you  see  or  hear  other  hunters 
in  the  woods,  leave  the  area  and  go 
somewhere  else  or  come  back  an- 
other day.  Turkey  hunting  requires 
space  and  a  one-on-one  encounter 
with  a  gobbler.  It's  not  worth  trying 


Turkey  hunting  requires  woodsmanship 
skills,  patience,  and  a  high  regard  for  safeh/. 
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by  Joseph  C.  Mitchell 

How  many  animal  species 
are  found  in  Virginia?  We 
can  total  up  the  number  of 
birds,  mammals,  amphibians,  rep- 
tiles, and  fish,  but  we  can  onJy  esti- 
mate the  number  of  insects  and 
other  invertebrates.  What  we  do 
know,  however,  is  that  the  total 
number  is  increasing.  The  main  rea- 
son of  course  is  because  some  kinds 
of  animals,  notably  insects,  are 
sometimes  accidentally  brought 
into  Virginia  by  people  moving 
things  from  place  to  place.  One  of 
the  more  recent  introductions  is  a  se- 
rious problem  for  both  humans  and 
wildlife  in  the  southern  states. 

Infestations  of  red  imported  fire 
ants  have  been  found  in  all  the  cities 
and  counties  in  southeastern  Vir- 
ginia and  in  two  counties  near  Rich- 
mond. Virginians  who  have  visited 
the  Deep  South  and  those  who  have 
been  stung  by  these  ants  will  agree 
that  we  want  to  keep  this  pest  out  of 
the  Commonwealth  as  long  as  we 
call. 

Fire  ants  can  be  a  real  nuisance  be- 
cause they  infest  agricultural  and 
urban  areas,  they  sting  people,  and 
they  are  known  to  kill  many  species 
of  wildlife.  Indeed,  the  common 
name  of  fire  ant  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  venom  from  the  sting  pro- 
duces a  sensation  that  burns  like  fire. 
Fire  ants  are  related  to  wasps  and 
bees.  The  difference  between  fire 
ants  and  our  native  ants  is  that  most 
of  the  native  species  bite  instead  of 
sting  and  fire  ant  venom  contains 
properties  that  are  lethal  to  some  an- 
imals. 

The  red  imported  fire  ant 
(SoIenop)sis  hwictn)  was  accidentally 
introduced  into  the  Mobile,  Alaba- 
ma, area  in  the  1930's  from  Brazil  as 
a  stowaway  on  a  ship.  Another 
species,  the  black  imported  fire  ant 
(Solenopsis  richteri),  preceded  the  red 
form  in  the  same  way  some  20  years 
earlier  but  remains  limited  to  parts 
of  the  Deep  South.  Red  imported  fire 
ants  are  now  widely  established  in 
seven  states  from  Texas  to  South 
Carolina  and  in  parts  of  four  others. 
Over  101  million  acres  are  currently 


infested  in  the  United  States.  Estab- 
lished populations  now  occur  in  the 
upper  Coastal  Plain  of  North  Caroli- 
na about  75  miles  south  of  Virginia. 
The  red  and  black  fire  ants  hybridize 
in  some  areas  but  only  the  red  im- 
ported fire  ant  has  been  identified  in 
Virginia  infestations  so  far. 

Fire  ants  fall  into  the  same  catego- 
ry as  starlings,  house  mice,  zebra 
mussels,  and  gypsy  moths.  They  are 


people  has  been  doing  a  good  job  of 
eradicating  the  infestations  known 
to  them.  Only  two  fire  ant  colonies 
have  spread  from  the  original  points 
of  invasion  and  these  only  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so. 

This  introduced  species  is  often 
difficult  to  identify  from  other  ant 
species  because  it  is  so  small  (Vs"  to 
74"  long)  and  the  identifying  charac- 
teristics require  the  aid  of  a  micro- 


all  species  native  to  continents  other 
than  North  America  and  all  were 
brought  here  by  humans.  Some,  like 
the  starling  and  gypsy  moth,  were 
deliberately  brought  in  by  well- 
meaning  but  uninformed  people 
over  a  century  ago.  The  others  were 
inadvertent  stowaways  on  ships 
and  got  away  after  landing  here.  All 
of  these  animals  have  most  often 
proven  to  be  a  nuisance  to  people  or 
have  directly  harmed  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  red  imported  fire  ant  is  the 
most  recent  member  of  this  group  to 
invade  Virginia.  The  known  infesta- 
tions originated  from  the  Deep 
South.  They  were  brought  in  on 
landscape  materials  and  nursery 
plants  destined  for  shopping  centers 
and  other  types  of  urban  develop- 
ments. The  agency  in  charge  of  this 
problem  is  the  Bureau  of  Plant  and 
Pest  Services  in  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Services  (VDACS).  This  group  of 


Previous  page:  Portrait  of  a  red  imported  fire 
ant  (Sole)iopsis  invicta),  an  introduced  species 
that  way  become  permanently  established  in 
Virginia. 

Above:  Fire  ants  are  serious  problems  for 
livestock  and  some  agricultural  crops  in  the 
Deep  South.  (Note  mound  right  front.) 
Right:  Fire  ants  are  brought  to  Virginia  on 
landscape  materials  destined  for  shopping 
malls  and  other  urban  deivlopments.  Mounds 
like  this  one  have  been  found  inside  and  out- 
side of  a  mall  near  Richmond. 
Far  right:  The  large  individuals  with  wings 
in  a  fire  ant  colony  are  the  reproductives.  Tliey 
can  be  either  male  or  female.  Small  individuals 
are  workers  and  can  number  250,000  to 
500,000  per  colony. 

Bottom  right:  Tliese  ants  are  much  smaller 
than  the  naturally  occurring  look-alike  in 
Virginia,  the  Allegheny  mound  aid. 


scope.  These  ants  are  reddish  brown 
to  black  with  a  two  segmented  peti- 
ole or  "waist"  between  the  abdomen 
and  leg-bearing  thorax.  Workers 
have  a  reddish  thorax  and  a  black 
abdomen.  Winged,  reproductive 
stages  are  all  black  or  all  red.  Fire 
ants  construct  nests  that  are  often 
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visible  as  dome-shaped  mounds  of 
soil  with  a  fine-grained  surface  and 
no  visible  opening.  Mounds  can  be  3 
feet  across  and  1.5  feet  high. 

My  method  of  confirming  that  a 
mound  belongs  to  fire  ants  is  to 
plant  my  shoe  on  the  top  long 
enough  to  make  an  indentation  and 
noticing  the  response.  If  ants  pour 
out  by  the  thousands  in  a  second  or 
two  from  throughout  the  mound, 
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then  it  is  a  fire  ant  mound.  If  the  ants 
are  slow  to  respond,  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  come  out  of  the  top,  then  it 
is  not  a  fire  ant  mound. 

The  ant  species  most  often  con- 
fused with  fire  ants  in  Virginia  is  the 
Allegheny  mound  ant.  This  native 
species  is  also  a  mound-builder  but 
the  grains  of  soil  are  of  various  sizes 
and  there  is  a  hole  in  the  top  from 
which  they  exit.  They  also  ex- 
cavate shallow  trenches  in 
which  they  travel  to  for- 
age areas.  Allegheny 
mound  ants  are 
much  larger 


than  fire  ants,  reaching  a  half  inch  in 
length.  Their  colors  are  similar  to  fire 
ants  with  a  reddish  head  and  thorax 
and  black  abdomen. 

Should  we  be  concerned  about 
this  new  invasion?  Anyone  who  has 
experienced  these  little  ants  will  tell 
you  that  indeed  we  should.  Stings 
from  fire  ants  produce  a  painful, 
burning  sensation,  red,  itchy  skin, 
and  sometimes  raised,  pus-filled 
bumps.  Although  rare,  like  bee 
stings,  fire  ant  venom  has  caused 
death  in  some  people  with  extreme 
hypersensitivity.  At  the  very  least, 
fire  ants  are  annoying  pests  that 
could  keep  us  from  going  barefoot- 
ed in  the  summer. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  faced 
directly  by  humans,  fire  ants  are 
known  to  eat  some  crops,  damage 
farm  equipment,  kill  vulnerable 
livestock  and  game  animals,  and 
damage  nongame  wildlife.  There 
are  many  records  of  species  native  to 
both  Virginia  and  the  Deep  South 
that  have  been  killed  by  fire  ants. 

What  makes  fire  ants  a  problem 
to  native  game  and  nongame 
wildlife  is,  of  course,  the  venomous 
sting  and  the  fact  that  these  ants  are 
voracious  predators. 
These  characteristics, 
combined  with  the 
densities  of 
colonies  that 


can  be  attained,  make  this  intro- 
duced species  a  serious  problem. 

Fire  ants,  like  other  social  ants, 
live  in  colonies  (characterized  by  the 
mound)  with  a  mated  queen,  large 
numbers  of  workers,  and  solders 
and  reproductives  with  wings.  In 
some  areas,  each  colony  contains  a 
single  queen  and  up  to  240,000 
workers.  In  others,  there  may  be  20- 
60  queens  and  up  to  500,000  work- 
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ers.  Single-queen  colonies  fight  each 
other  and  defend  territories.  This 
spacing  allows  densities  of  40-150 
per  acre.  Multiple-queen  colonies, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  territorial 
and  reach  densities  of  200-800  per 
acre.  So  far,  all  colonies  found  in  Vir- 
ginia have  orily  had  one  queen. 

Although  there  have  been  no  re- 
ports of  wildlife  mortality  in  Vir- 
ginia, records  from  other  infested 
states  suggest  that  similar  problems 
could  occur  here  in  the  future. 

Deaths  of  game  mammals  from 
fire  ants  first  surfaced  in  the  late 
1940's.  Newborn  cottontail  rabbits 
and  blinded  and  dead  white-tailed 
deer  fawns  were  among  the  first 
recorded.  Young  cottontails  are  vul- 
nerable until  they  get  enough  fur  to 
minimize  the  area  susceptible  to  fire 
ant  stings.  Up  to  50  percent  mortali- 
ty was  observed  in  a  study  of 
penned  rabbits  in  Alabama.  Densi- 
ties of  native  mice  and  other  small 
mammals  are  lower  in  areas  with 
fire  ants  than  in  areas  without  them. 
Some  of  these  mammals  have  been 
found  to  avoid  infested  areas. 

Ground-nesting  birds  are  also 
susceptible  to  fire  ants.  In  particular, 
fire  ant  predation  on  northern  bob- 
white  quail  has  been  suspected  as  a 
factor  in  the  decline  of  this  species  in 
the  South.  A  recent  study  in  Texas 
demonstrated  experimentally  that 
quail  densities  decrease  in  areas  in- 
fested with  fire  ants.  The  process  is 
apparently  two-fold:  predation  of 
eggs  and  young  and  depletion  of 
quail  food  resources.  Other  birds 
known  to  have  been  killed  by  fire 
ants  are  eggs  and  nestlings  of  wood 
ducks,  ground  doves,  common 
nighthawks,  eastern  meadowlarks, 
cliff  swallows,  and  least  terns. 

Reptiles  that  nest  on  or  near  the 
ground  are  also  vulnerable  to  fire 
ant  predation.  Turtles  move  from 
water  to  land  to  dig  nests  and  many 
also  spend  long  periods  on  land 
during  hibernation.  All  life  history 
stages  are  at  risk.  Hatchling  and 
adult  chicken  turtles  and  hatchling 
eastern  box  turtles,  both  native  to 
Virginia,  have  been  killed  by  fire 
ants.  A  study  in  Alabama  confirmed 
that  fire  ants  consumed  the  contents 
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of  six-lined  racerunner  eggs.  This 
species  occupies  sandy  and  dis- 
turbed open  habitats  in  the  south- 
eastern third  of  Virginia.  Its  habitat 
affinities  make  it  especially  vulnera- 
ble to  fire  ant  predation.  All  of  the 
four  species  of  skinks  and  two 
species  of  legless  lizards  found  here 
are  also  at  risk  because  they  often 
nest  in  or  under  materials  lying  on 
the  ground.  There  are  no  published 
reports  of  snakes  being  killed  by  fire 
ants,  but  they  and  their  eggs  are  just 
as  susceptible  as  other  reptilian 
species.  Fire  ants  have  also  killed 
toads. 

The  most  vulnerable  group  of  an- 
imals to  fire  ant  predation  is  other 
ants.  Research  conducted  in  several 
southern  states  demonstrated  that 
the  native  ant  fauna  is  decimated 
following  fire  ant  invasions.  Native 
ants  play  important  roles  as  scav- 
engers and  predators  and  help  regu- 
late the  dynamics  of  natural  com- 
munities. Their  loss  affects  all  of  the 
plants  and  animals  associated  with 
them.  The  demonstrated  loss  of  na- 
tive ants  and  reduced  population 
densities  of  other  insect  species  is 
likely  to  have  a  detrimental  affect  on 
many  native  wildlife  species. 

When  I  first  became  interested  in 
this  potential  wildlife  problem  I  as- 


sumed that  the  red  imported  fire  ant 
was  permanently  established  in  Vir- 
ginia and  that  the  infestation  was  ex- 
panding. I  discovered  that  the  prob- 
lem was  not  that  simple.  Three  fac- 
tors make  this  issue  more  complex. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
federal  quarantine  that  has  been  in 
place  since  the  1950's,  combined 
with  the  state  eradication  program. 
Most  of  the  Deep  South  lies  within 
the  quarantine  area.  All  plants,  espe- 
cially nursery  plants  and  landscape  »i» 
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materials,  must  be  certified  free  of 
fire  ants  before  they  can  be  shipped 
out  of  the  controlled  area.  The  certifi- 
cation program  is  not  perfect  be- 
cause it  is  hard  to  find  fire  ants 
buried  deep  in  soil  and  bales  of  hay. 
VDACS,  however,  has  been  ex- 
tremely effective  in  eradicating  the 
colonies  that  do  make  it  through  the 
safety  net.  They  know  how  to  treat 
each  mound  with  approved  chemi- 
cals so  that  the  queen  is  killed. 


The  second  complicating  factor  is 
that  the  colonies  that  have  so  far 
been  introduced  into  the  Common- 
wealth have  had  single  queens.  Al- 
though single-queen  colonies  do  kill 
wildlife,  the  damage  is  not  nearly  as 
severe  as  that  done  by  multiple- 
queen  colonies.  Hybrid  ant  colonies 
usually  have  more  than  one  queen, 
making  accurate  identification  of 
what  actvially  invades  an  important 
endeavor. 
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The  third  complicating  factor  is 
that  northern  infestations  may  be 
limited  by  winter  temperatures. 
Spring  and  summer  nuptial  flights 
allow  natural  dispersal  of  several 
miles  but  since  the  North  Carolina 
populations  have  not  advanced  sub- 
stantially since  the  mid-1980's  it 
may  mean  that  natural  dispersal  far- 
ther northward  is  hindered.  Thus, 
determining  when  fire  ants  will  be  a 
problem  for  our  native  wildlife  is 
difficult  to  pin  down.  The  lead 
VDACS  biologist  on  this  problem, 
Jim  Pierce,  believes  that  fire  ants  will 
eventually  become  established  in 
eastern  Virginia  in  25-50  years  and 
reach  densities  like  those  in  the  Deep 
South  in  disturbed  areas. 

Unfortunately,  fire  ants  are  likely 
to  become  another  species  we  have 
to  add  to  the  list  of  animals  known  to 
occur  in  Virginia.  Until  then,  howev- 
er, we  can  continue  to  be  vigilant 
and  eradicate  all  known  infesta- 
tions. The  exact  location  of  all  sus- 
pected fire  ant  mounds  should  be  re- 
ported to  VDACS  and  any  observa- 
tions of  predation  on  native  wildlife 
to  the  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries.    D 

Joe  Mitchell  teaches  conservation  bioJogx/ 
at  the  University  of  Richmond  and  is  the 
author  of  The  Reptiles  of  Virginia 

Animals  that  bed-dozon  or  nest  on  the  ground 
arc  especially  vulnerable  to  predation  bi/  fire 
ants. 

Top  left:  Bobwhitc  quail  numbers  have  de- 
clined in  the  Deep  South  partly  due  to  fire  ant 
predation  on  nestlings. 
Bottom  left:  Wliite-tailed  deer faunis  have 
been  found  dead  ami  blinded  in  areas  infested 
byfireants. 

Clockivise  from  top  right:  Cliff  swallow 
nestlings  arc  also  vulnerable  because  fire  ants 
clmib  on  houses  or  other  structures  located 
)wxt  to  a  colony's  foraging  area.  Turtles  tluit 
pass  through  infested  areas  on  their  way  to 
and  from  terrestrial  nesting  or  ovenuintering 
sites,  like  the  chicken  turtle,  have  been  killed 
by  fire  ants.  Hatchlings  have  also  been  found 
dead  ill  nests.  The  completely  terrestrial  six- 
lined  racerunner  inhabits  sandy  and  dri/,  dis- 
turbed sites;areas  particularly  favored  by  fire 
ants.  Their  eggs  are  eaten  by  this  introduced 
predator.  Meadozolarks  forage  and  }iest  in 
open  agricultural  areas  where  they  are  sus- 
ceptible to  fire  ants. 
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The  limit  is  25 
a  day  and  it's 

often  easy  to 
catch  that  many 

in  the  spring. 


by  Bob  Gooch 


A 


pring  crappie.  Magic 
words.  On  the  lips  of 
anglers  all  over  Vir- 
ginia as  winter  gives  way  to  spring. 
The  crappie  you  catch  in  the  spring, 
however,  are  no  different  from  those 
caught  in  the  fall,  summer,  or  winter. 
They're  just  an  easier  prey  for  the  av- 
erage  angler  during  the  spring 
months  when  they  are  spawning. 
They  are  more  accessible.  Easier  to 
locate. 
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Once  you  lo- 
cate crappie,  they  are 
not  difficult  to  catch.  That's 
the  major  reason  crappie  fishing  is 
so  popular  in  the  spring.  And  the 
reason  they're  not  fished  for  as 
much  during  the  other  seasons. 
They're  harder  to  find. 

There  are  two  subspecies  of  crap- 
pie in  the  Old  Dominion,  the  black 
and  the  white,  known  scientifically 
as  Pomoxis  nigromaculatus  and  Po- 
moxis  annularis  respectively.  Both 
fish  are  commonly  called  speckled 
perch  or  simply  speckles  by  Virginia 
anglers.  "Caught  some  nice  speck- 
les." The  black  crappie  is  also 
known  as  calico  bass  in  some  parts 
of  its  wide  range.  The  crappie  is  a 
member  of  the  big  sunfish  family 
that  includes  the  popular  bluegill 
and  even  the  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth  bass. 
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As  the  water  warms,  a  tube  ri^  can  he  an 
excellent  vehicle  for  the  crappie  angler. 
Pictured  left:  Black  crappie  and  below,  Wliite 
crappie.  Illustrations  by  Duane  Raver. 


Most  anglers  make  little  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  the  black 
and  white  crappie,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  do  so.  Angling  methods 
are  much  the  same  for  both,  though 
their  habitat  preferences  are  slightly 
different.  The  white  is  more  toler- 
ant of  silty  water  than  the  black 
which  likes  clear  water  and 
weedy  cover.  A  few 
springs  ago  I  was 
working  a  Chicka- 


In  Virginia  the  black  is  a  native 
fish  wliile  the  white,  primarily  a  na- 
tive of  the  Midwest,  has  been  widely 
introduced.  It's  the  major  crappie  in 
the  big  impoundments,  though  the 
black  is  also  found  in  many  of  the 
big  lakes. 

The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  (VDGIF) 
makes  no  distinction  between  the 
two  crappies  for  citation  or  record 
purposes.  The  current  state  record  of 
4  pounds,  10  ounces  was  caught  in  a 
private  pond  on  April  24, 1994.  The 
lucky  angler  was  5-year-old  Justin 
Elliott  of  Clarksville.  His  prize  fish 
was  a  black  crappie. 

Back  in  1981  L.  Carl  Herring,  Jr., 
well-known  Tidewater  Virginia  an- 
gler, set  a  new  world  record  for  black 
crappie  with  a  4-pound,  8- 
ounce  fish  he  ^ 


common  in  Virginia,  but  there  are 
also  good  popvilations  of  larger  fish. 
Current  regulations  dictate  that  a 
crappie  must  weigh  2  pounds  and 
measure  15  inches  to  earn  the  angler 
a  citation.  There  are  plenty  of  crap- 
pie of  that  size  in  many  Virginia  wa- 
ters. 

The  spring  crappie  fishing  kicks 
off  when  the  water  begins  to  warm 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  the  fish 
move  from  the  depths,  where  they 
have  spent  the  winter,  into  the  shal- 
lows to  spawn.  Depending  upon  the 
body  of  water  and  its  location  in  the 
state,  this  could  be  as  early  as  late 
February  or  as  late  as  the  early  days 
of  April.  The  black  crappie  prefers 
warmer  water,  70  degree  tempera- 
ture, whereas  the  white  seeks  tem- 
peratures of  oi"ily  61  de- 
W^^  grees.  Take  along  your 
temperature  gauge. 


hominy  Lake 
weed  bed  for  bluegills 
and  caught  a  couple  of  black  crap- 
pie. Those  two  prized  fish  aroused 
my  curiosity.  Back  home  I  checked  a 
field  guide  which  revealed  the  black 
crappie's  love  for  weeds. 

In  Virginia,  however,  both  may 
occur  in  the  same  body  of  water.  The 
white  crappie  is  the  hardier  fish  and 
its  spawning  season  tends  to  be 
longer  than  that  of  the  black.  The 
black  is  darker  as  its  name  implies, 
and  its  back  arches  higher  than  that 
of  the  more  streamlined  white.  For  a 
more  definite  identification  count 
the  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin.  If  you 
find  only  five  to  seven,  it's  probably 
a  white,  but  a  count  of  six  to  10  indi- 
cates a  black  crappie.  A  count  of  six 
or  seven  leaves  room  for  doubt.  Flip 
a  coin!  Or  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
arch  of  the  back 


caught  in  Buggs  Is- 
land Lake.  It  was  obvi- 
ously also  a  new  Virginia  record. 
Earlier  a  4-pound,  3-ounce  fish  from 
Lake  Gaston  held  the  state  record. 

The  current  world  record  of  5 
pounds,  3  ounces  for  white  crappie 
was  caught  in  Mississippi. 

There  most  certainly  is  another 
state  record  crappie  finning  Virginia 
waters  somewhere  across  the 
state — and  possibly  another  world 
record  also.  Spring  is  a  good  time  to 
catch  one.  The  current  state  record 
was  caught  in  April,  a  top  spring 
crappie  fishing  month.  Carl  Her- 
ring's world  record  was  caught  on 
March  1.  One  to  2-pound  crappie  are 


f^J    will  hold  well  until 

May  in  some  wa- 

''   ters.  Statewide,  April 

is  probably  the  top 

month. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  nuts 

and  bolts  of  crappie  fishing. 

First  you  have  to  locate  a  body  of 
water  that  offers  good  crappie  fish- 
ing. Rarely  a  problem.  The  fish  are 
found  all  over  the  state.  There  is 
probably  not  a  county  in  Virginia 
that  does  not  offer  some  crappie 
fishing.  The  black  crappie  is  found 
primarily  in  the  lakes  and  slow- 
flowing  streams  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state.  Lake  Drummond  in  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  is  noted  for  its  big 
crappie,  but  the  Suffolk  Lakes  to  the 
west  are  probably  just  as  good  and 
much  more  accessible. 
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Above:  Gear  for  crnppie  can  he  as 

Opposite  page  left:  Catchahle  in 

fishing. 

Opposite  page  right:  just  one  of  the  25  that  yon  can  catch  every  day. 


simple  as  a  canoe  and  a  single  rod. 

large  numbers,  crappie  are  just  the  fish  to  get  youngsters  hooked  on 


The  white  crappie  is  more  acces- 
sible statewide.  It  is  found  in  big  im- 
poundments, and  in  both  private 
and  public  lakes  and  ponds 
throughout  the  state.  Generally  its 
primary  range  is  west  of  that  of  the 
black  crappie.  Buggs  Island  Lake  is 
noted  for  its  jumbo  crappie,  but  the 
fish  are  abundant  in  Anna,  Chesdin, 
Gaston,  Claytor,  Moomaw,  Philpott, 
Smith  Mountain,  South  Holston, 
and  other  lakes.  The  tidal  stretches 
of  the  Chickahominy,  Rappahan- 
nock, James,  and  other  rivers  are 
good.  In  fact  you  never  know  where 
you  might  stumble  into  some  good 
crappie  fishing.  There  is  often  excel- 
lent crappie  fishing  in  farm  ponds 
though  fisheries  biologists  do  not 
recommend  stocking  crappie  in 
small  ponds.  They  are  very  prolific 
and  may  quickly  overpopulate  the 
small  bodies  of  water.  The  conse- 
quence is  a  population  of  stunted 
fish. 

I've  found  some  excellent  fishing 
in  small  streams  that  I  never 
dreamed  held  the  slab-sided  fish. 
Farm  ponds  in  the  drainage  systems 
overflow  during  floods  and  some  of 
the  fish  escape  into  the  stream.  Once 
there  they  locate  quiet  pools  with 
ample  cover  to  take  up  residence. 
I've  enjoyed  some  fine  crappie  fish- 
ing while  wading  small  streams  for 
bass  or  other  game  fish. 

Many  of  VDGEF's  well-managed 
lakes  offer  good  crappie  fishing. 
Briery  Creek,  a  845-acre  Department 
lake  in  Prince  Edward  County,  is  one 
of  the  best. 

You  don't  have  to  travel  far  in  Vir- 
ginia to  locate  good  crappie  fishing. 

An  advantage  the  spring  months 
offer  the  crappie  angler  is  the  ease 
with  which  you  can  locate  good  fish- 
ing without  the  need  for  sonar 
equipment.  Shoreline  signs  point 
the  way.  Investigate  beaver  hutches, 
fallen  trees  that  lay  sprawled  in  the 
water,  and  brush  piles  that  are  partly 
submerged. 

Once  you  locate  shoreline  cover 
that  indicates  possibly  good  crappie 
cover,  check  the  depth.  We  speak  of 
crappie  moving  into  the  shallows  in 
the  spring  to  spawn,  but  shallow  is 
relative.  In  a  big  lake  with  depths 
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ranging  up  to  50  or  75  feet,  four  or 
five  feet  is  shallow.  Black  crappie 
prefer  water  in  the  three  to  six-foot 
range,  but  whites  may  be  as  deep  as 
eight.  I  was  fishing  Buggs  Island 
Lake  one  April  with  a  friend  who  in- 
sisted we  would  find  the  fish  right 
along  the  shoreline  in  very  shallow 
water.  We  picked  up  a  few  strays, 
but  it  wasn't  until  we  found  a  big 
sycamore  sprawled  in  the  lake  that 
we  hit  good  fishing.  The  water  was 
seven  or  eight  feet  deep  and  the 
crappie  were  there  in  droves.  We 
soon  caught  all  we  wanted. 

All  such  shoreline  cover  doesn't 
necessarily  hold  crappie.  If  you  have 
a  fish  finder  on  your  boat,  it  should 
indicate  the  presence  or  absence  of 
fish.  Otherwise  the  only  way  to  de- 
termine their  presence  is  to  test  the 
fishing.  If  there  are  crappie  there, 
you  will  get  a  hit  quickly.  But  if  there 
are  no  fish,  don't  mark  that  spot  off, 
particularly  if  it  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  good  crappie  water.  They  may 
move  in  later.  Check  it  again  on  your 
next  trip. 

A  cool,  wet  spring  morning  a  few 
years  ago  my  wife  and  I  took  a  cou- 
ple of  youngsters  from  our  church  to 
Lake  Anna  to  fish  for  crappie.  On 
the  dock  of  the  marina  where  we 


map  of  Lake  Anna,  and  showed  us 
the  spot.  "Beaver  lodge  in  that 
cove,"  he  volunteered.  "Take  those 
boys  up  there  and  let  them  catch 
some  crappie."  And  catch  crappie 
we  did.  Once  you  locate  a  school  of 
spring  crappie,  the  numbers  seem  to 
be  almost  endless.  I  don't  know  that 
the  friendly  angler  on  the  dock  went 
back  to  his  beaver  lodge  that  spring, 
but  if  he  did  I'm  sure  he  caught  all 
the  fish  he  wanted.  There  is  now  a 
25-fish  daily  creel  limit  on  crappie, 
but  it's  a  fairly  recent  regulation.  For 
years  there  was  no  creel  limit.  And 
even  today  there  is  no  closed  season 
on  the  fish. 

Crappie  fishing  tackle  need  not 
be  fancy  or  expensive,  though  good 
light  tackle  adds  to  the  joy  of  fishing. 
Special  crappie  rods  designed  most- 
ly by  Deep  South  crappie  fishermen 
are  long  and  very  sensitive.  They  are 
best  rigged  with  light  4  to  6-pound 
test  line  and  size  6  wire  hooks.  You 
have  to  get  your  bait  or  artificial 
lures  down  in  those  jumbles  of  tree 
limbs  or  sticks  that  make  up  beaver 
lodges.  Hang-ups  are  frequent  and 
lost  hooks  or  lures  are  part  of  the 
price  you  pay  for  good  fishing. 
Light  wire  hooks,  however,  that 
straighten  out  when  pulled  on  mini- 


launched  our  boat  was  a  beautiful 
stringer  of  crappies,  several  dozen 
of  the  speckled  fish.  "Where  did  you 
catch  them?"  my  wife  asked.  I  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have  asked  that  ques- 
tion. Fishermen  don't  like  to  give 
away  their  honey  holes.  But  one  of 
the  successful  fishermen  looked  at 
the  two  young  boys,  pulled  out  a 


mize  the  losses.  The  wire  hooks  are 
easy  to  bend  and  reshape.  Sizes  of 
hooks  vary  depending  upon  the  an- 
gler's preference,  but  a  size  6  is  a 
good  compromise. 

The  crappie  is  almost  totally  car- 
nivorous from  the  day  it  starts  to 
fend  for  itself.  Sure,  I've  caught  them 
on  worms  and  a  great  variety  of  arti- 


ficial lures,  but  by  far  the  most  popu- 
lar bait  is  a  tiny  1  1/2  to  2-inch  min- 
now. They  are  sold  as  "crappie  min- 
nows" in  most  bait  shops,  and  are 
usually  available  at  marinas,  bait 
and  tackle  shops,  and  other  outlets 
near  the  major  crappie  lakes.  Or  you 
can  catch  your  own  in  small  creeks 
just  about  anywhere. 

Minnows  can  be  hooked  through 
the  lips  or  through  the  back  just  to 
the  rear  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Just  be  sure 
you  don't  hit  the  backbone  and  kill 
the  minnow.  I  prefer  to  hook  them 
through  both  lips.  It's  safer  and  the 
minnows  seem  to  live  longer. 

If  you  have  a  sonar,  it  will  show 
the  depths  of  the  fish,  but  over  the 
years  I've  become  accustomed  to 
sampling  various  depths  to  see 
where  the  fish  are  hitting  best.  Begin 
with  the  bait  as  near  the  bottom  as 
you  can  get  it  and  work  it  slowly  up 
until  you  get  some  action.  Then  ad- 
just your  bobber  at  that  level.  You'll 
need  a  little  weight  to  keep  the  min- 
now down  there  where  the  fish  are. 
Just  pinch  a  split-shot  sinker  or  two 
about  18  inches  above  your  hook. 

Many  crappie  fishermen  are  line 
watchers.  They  forego  bobbers  and 
rely  upon  the  feel  and  movement  of 
the  line  to  detect  a  strike.  It's  a  pro- 
ductive way  to  fish,  but  I  like  to  see 
that  bobber  slowly  submerge  and 
disappear  in  the  depths.  No  prettier 
sight  in  fishing. 

The  secret  to  fishing  artificial 
lures  is  to  work  them  very  slowly. 
The  crappie  isn't  going  to  chase  a 
fast-moving  lure  as  would  a  bass. 
The  lure  possibilities  are  endless — 
small  spoons,  tiny  crankbaits  and 
spinnerbaits,  jigs  with  either  hair  or 
plastic  bodies,  and  various  spinner- 
fly  combos. 

Come  April  the  tvirkeys  will  be 
gobbling  in  the  pale  green  forests, 
the  trout  will  be  hitting  in  the  moun- 
tain streams,  and  the  bass  will  be 
busting  shad  in  the  shallows,  but 
amidst  all  of  the  exciting  outdoor  ac- 
tivity the  crappie  will  be  schooling 
around  the  beaver  lodges.  Find 
some  time  for  them.  I  plan  to.    D 

Bob  Goodi  is  an  outdoor  coltmntist  and  lias  au- 
thored mam/  books  on  hunting  and  fishvig.  He 
liz'cs  hi  Troy,  near  Charlottesville. 
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Wandering 
Warblers 


Story  and  Illustrations 
by  Spike  Knuth 

L  '  prouts  of  emerald  green 
/^^\  leaves,  garnished  with 
V_^  blossoms  of  pink  and  white 
begin  to  fill  the  woodlands.  Service- 
berry,  followed  by  redbud  and  dog- 
wood dot  the  woods  with  color.  The 
fragrance  of  wild  cherry,  wild  plum 
and  others  drift  over  a  sparse  carpet 
of  bloodroots,  violets,  and  trilliums. 
The  calls  of  cardinals,  robins,  tit- 
mice, Carolina  wrens,  and  turkey 
gobblers  add  sound  to  the  scene. 
April  in  the  woodlands  is  one  of  the 
brightest  and  cheeriest  times  of  the 
year,  for  this  is  when  the  colorful 
spring  warblers  add  their  bright  and 
flashing  colors  to  the  panorama. 
Any  observant  spring  turkey  hunter 
has  witnessed  the  constant  move- 
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ment  of  these  small,  bright-colored 
birds  as  they  move  about  at  all  levels 
of  the  forest  feeding  on  tiny  insects. 

There  are  three  basic  types  of 
warblers.  The  scientific  genus  Seiu- 
rus  for  example,  includes  the  water 
thrushes  and  ovenbird  which  walk 
on  the  ground  in  search  of  food. 
Warblers  of  the  genus  Oporomis  are 
larger,  slower  moving  warblers  that 
feed  on  or  closer  to  the  ground.  The 
small,  active  warblers  that  feed  high 
in  the  trees  and  often  catch  insects  on 
the  wing,  are  of  the  genus  Wilsoiiia. 
There  are  over  fifty  species  of  war- 
blers in  the  United  States  with  the 
majority  of  them  more  commonly 
seen  in  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the 
nation. 


Tlwreareso 
many  kinds  of 
warblers  here  in 
the  spring  that  you 
may  have  a  hard 
time  identifying 
them  all 

They  migrate  mainly  at  night, 
and  if  one  listens  carefully  on  a  calm, 
spring  night,  the  faint  "cheeps," 
"beets,"  and  "chucks"  can  be  heard 
drifting  down  through  the  darkness. 
During  the  day  they  rest  and  forage. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  an  area  to  be 
"crawling"  with  warblers  when  just 
a  day  earlier  there  were  none.  They 
are  especially  evident  on  those  rainy 
heavy  overcast  days  that  keep  them 
from  migrating.  It  is  a  real  treat 
when  you  happen  to  be  in  an  area 
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that  one  of  these  large,  mixed  flocks 
of  warblers  has  been  held  down  by 
the  weather.  It  may  be  a  once  in  a 
lifetime  event  to  see  dozens  of  differ- 
ent species,  often  mixed  with  small 
finches  as  well,  feeding  lower  than 
normal  in  the  woods. 

Blackpoll,  black  and  white,  palm 
and  yellow-rumped  warblers  are 
the  first  to  move  northward,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  pine,  Tennessee, 
Nashville,  and  Canada  warblers. 
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Soon  the  woodlands  abound 
with  the  flashing  colors  of  the 
1^^^  blackburnian,  magnolia,  black- 
^^^^k  throated  blue,  black-throat- 

^^^^^  A  ^^  green,  chestnut- 

^^B^A  /^  sided,  prairie.  Cape 
^^^FwU^T^  May,  yellow  and 
^^t— ^^^^  Cerulean  warblers. 
l^^^^  ^^^^  Flitting  about  quickly 
^11^  ^\^    and  lightly,  they  ap- 

pear at  times  as  if  they 
are  being  born  by  the 
blossoms  around  them. 
The  treetops  and  shrubs 
literally  come  alive  with 
warblers  as  they  deftly 
pick  small  insects  out  of 
the  tangle  of  branches. 
The  spring  warbler 
migration  is  one  of 
the  high  points  of  the 
birdwatcher's  calendar.  The 
numerous   and    colorful 
species  are  a  delight  in  one 
sense,  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  they  can  pose  a 
perplexing  problem 
when  it  comes  to 
^^^^^^         identification. 

Tliis  is  anotlurjairhj  comiHoii.  carli)  niii>rant 
a\ul a\u)th(r  Ui'il-\v(igir( r.  Ilroninionly  feeds  on  the 
ground  and  nests  on  the  gfoiind  in  hogs  or  other 
iiT(  area>i../llong  mth  tiie  ij('lkM--nunj)ed  warhler, 
iliis  is  the  warhler  tjou  might  s(e  in  a  eiii)  orsnhnr- 
h(in  hackijard. 


Birds  seem  to  appear  out  of  thin  air 
amid  the  branches  and  depart  the 
same  way  as  they  move  about, 
dodging  in  and  out  of  and  through 
newly  sprouting  branches.  Each 
bird  has  to  be  followed  and  scruti- 
nized closely  with  binoculars  lest  a 
species  be  missed.  Following  these 
quick-moving  creatures  of  beauty 
with  binoculars  is  no  easy  task,  and 
gets  frustrating  when  you  suddenly 
pick  up  one  or  two  other  birds  in  the 
lens,  which  distracts  you  from  your 
original  sighting. 

Some  warblers  forage  on  the 
ground  like  the  ovenbird,  water 
thrush  and  yellow  throat.  Others 
feed  low  in  the  shrvibs  and  tangles 
just  above  the  ground,  such  as  the 
hooded  and  prairie  warblers.  War- 
blers like  the  magnolia  and  black 
and  white  will  feed  at  mid-levels  of 
the  forest  while  most  warblers  re- 
main high  in  the  upper  canopy  of 
the  forest  like  the  redstart.  The  red- 
start is  among  the  better  high-flying 
acrobats  as  they  flutter  with  wings 
and  tails  fanned  in  pursuit  of  small 
insects,  much  like  a  flycatcher.  In 
fact,  the  warblers  that  catch  insects 
on  the  wing  are  equipped  with  little 
hairlike  feathers  around  their  bills 
just  like  the  flycatchers.  Some 
species  favor  clearings,  like  the 
chestnut-sided  warbler  and  yellow- 
breasted  chat.  Some  prefer  the  creek 
bottoms,  like  the  hooded  and  Ken- 
tucky warblers.  Parula  and  pro- 
thonotary  warblers  like  swampy 
areas.  Studies  show  that  the  individ- 
ual species  favor  specific  types  of 
trees,  specific  zones  within  a  wood- 
land and  actually  favor  certain  loca- 
tions on  the  individual  trees  to  do 
their  feeding.  Some  feed  out  at  the 
ends  of  branches,  some  mid- 
way in  towards  the  trunk,  and 
others  in  close  to  the  trunk. 
Since  they  flock  together  as 
they  migrate,  this  means  they  can 
use  all  of  the  habitat  without  com- 
peting with  each  other  for  food. 
They  distribute  themselves  both 
vertically  and  horizontally  within 
the  habitat. 

Most  warblers  continue  on  to 
more  northerly  climes  where  they 
breed  in  conifer  forests  and  northern 
hardwoods  and  swamps.  Some,  like 


the  yellow  warbler  and  the  yel- 
lowthroat,  nest  in  the  cattail  and  wil- 
low-dominated marshlands.  The 
ground-dwelling  ovenbird  raises  its 
family  on  dim,  moist,  woodland 
floors  amid  rotting  branches,  leaves, 
and  green-leaved  mayapples.  A 
good  number  of  warblers  stay  in 
Virginia  to  nest.  The  highlands  of 


Prairie  warbler 

Tills  bird  is  a  "tail-wagger." Hgok 
for  it  in  loggeel  or  burned-over  areas  ii ) 
deciduous  saplings  or  in  ijoung  stands  nfpii  k  aloijg 
woods  celges. 


'ii^S 


^0^^s, 


Magnolia  warbler 

This  restless  bird  oftai  /)«(/« .v  Imijhj  In  sjmad  its 
tail  shomng  its  ivhite  tail  band.  In  spring  it  inaij  Ijc 
found  mar  willow  thickets.  On  its  bn  (ding grounds  it 
favorsck  ns(.  moist  spruce  and  In  nilork  [on  sis. 
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western  Virginia  has  some  of  the 
same  types  of  forests  that  the  north- 
em  United  States  and  Canada  has, 
and  many  species  stay  and  nest 


Blackbiimian  warbler 

■Tins  little  flanw  in  the  forest  hcif  a  bright  or- 
ange throat  and  breast  that  are  likened  to  glowing 
coals.  It  likes  the  treetops  where  it  moves  about 
quickly.  It  nests  in  big  conifers  in  its  northern 
breeding  ground.'!. 


yellowthroat 

The  yellowthroat  is  somewhat  timid  and  ner- 
vous. It  is  more  often  heard  than  seen.  It  inhabits 
moist  willow  thickets  and  spends  much  of  its  time 
near  tlv  ground  in  shrubs  and  gras.ses.  Its  call  of 
"witchetLj-witclicty-witchety"  is  commonly  heard 
ai  id  easily  recognized. 


there.  Some  of  the  swamp  and 
marsh  nesters  like  the  prothonotary 
warbler  and  the  yellowthroat  com- 
monly nest  in  Virginia  swamps  and 
marshes.  The  prothonotary  seeks 
out  cavities  in  dead,  upright  snags 
along  wooded  lakeshores.  It's  not 
unusual  to  find  water  thrushes 
along  trout  streams  like  the  Conway 
or  the  Bullpasture,  as  well  as.  Lake 
Cohoon  in  southeast  Virginia. 

Where  can  you  go  to  see  migrat- 
ing spring  warblers?  Actually,  al- 
most anywhere,  but  some  good 
spots  would  of  course  be  the  George 
Washington  and  Jefferson  National 
Forests  which  includes  a  vast  area  of 
over  a  million  acres,  12  ranger  dis- 
tricts, and  numerous  individual 
natural  areas;  the  Blue  Ridge 

Parkway;  Goshen-Little  North 
Mountain  Wildlife  Management 
Area  (WMA)  in  Rockbridge  and  Au- 
gusta counties;  Highland  WMA  in 
Highland  County;  Clinch  Mountain 
WMA  in  Washington  and  Russell 
counties;  Fairy  Stone  WMA  in 
Patrick  County;  White  Oak  Moun- 
tain WMA  in  Pittsylvania  County; 
Horsepen  WMA  in  Buckingham 
County;  Thompson  WMA  in  Fau- 
quier County;  James  River  WMA  in 
Nelson  County;  Bear  Creek  Lake 
State  Park  and  the  Cumberland 
State  Forest  in  Cumberland  County; 
Twin  Lakes  State  Park  and  Prince 
Edward  State  Forest  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  and  Holliday  Lake 
State  Park  and  the  Appomattox- 
Buckingham  State  Forest  in  Appo- 
mattox and  Buckingham  counties; 
and  Newport  News  City  Park; 
Chincoteague  National  Wildlife 
Refuge;  Westmoreland  State  Park 
and  Popes  Creek  Plantation  in  West- 
moreland; just  to  name  some  of  the 
larger  publicly-accessible  possibili- 
ties. There  are  many  more. 

With  the  coming  of  autumn,  a  less 
spectacular  southward  migration 
occurs,  more  in  numbers  but  not  as 
colorful.  The  fall  migration  pro- 
duces an  even  more  confusing  array 
of  birds.  Unlike  their  colorful  spring 
plumages,  the  fall  dress  of  most  war- 
blers is  rather  dull  and  drab,  making 
them  all  look  somewhat  alike  in 
olive  and  yellow,  making  identifica- 
tion difficult.    D 


Warblers  to  look  for: 

Yellow  warbler 

The  yellow  warbler  is  frequently 
found  in  willow  thickets  near  water 
and  in  other  open  but  brushy  areas. 
The  nest  of  the  yellow  warbler  is 
often  used  by  the  female  cowbird  to 
"pawn-off"  her  parenting  duties 
however,  the  yellow  warbler  is  often 
wise  to  this  and  will  actually  build  a 
new  nest  over  the  old  covering  up 
the  cowbird' s  eggs. 

Yellow-rumped  warbler 
(formerly  myrtle  warbler) 

The  most  abundant  and  common 
of  all  warblers  is  the  yellow-rumped 
warbler.  Because  it  feeds  in  low 
shrubs  and  hedgerows,  it  is  also  eas- 
ily observed.  It  remains  in  its  north- 
ern range  longer  than  other  war- 
blers, being  able  to  utilize  bayber- 
ries,  poison  ivy  berries  and  small 
seeds  for  food.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
first  warblers  north.  Look  for  them 
in  coastal  areas  in  wax  myrtle  all  the 
way  to  the  hardwoods  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Golden-winged  warbler 

Because  of  its  facial  markings  and 
actions,  it  may  be  at  first  glance  con- 
fused with  the  chickadee.  A  closer 
look  at  colors  of  course  tells  the 
watcher  differently.  It  favors  open, 
brushy  country,  and  old  pastures 
where  young  deciduous  trees  are 
coming  back  in  and  close  to  water. 

Ches  tn  u  t-s  ided  warbler 

Some  literature  tells  us  that 
Audubon  reported  coming  across 
this  bird  only  once  in  all  of  his  trav- 
els, which  indicates  that  it  may  have 
been  scarce  in  his  day.  Today,  it  is 
commonly  found  in  deciduous, 
brushy  areas,  such  as  clearcuts  that 
are  growing  back.  Here  they  nest 
low  down  in  the  forks  of  branches.  It 
is  easily  seen  because  it  is  easily  ap- 
proached. 

Black-throated  blue  warbler 

This  is  one  of  the  unique  warblers 
in  that  it  retains  its  colors  into  fall.  It 
is  common  in  evergreens  and  typical 
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haunts  include  thick,  shady  sides  of 
wooded  hills,  especially  along  river 
gorges  Uke  the  Smith  and  the  New 
Rivers. 

Black  and  white  warbler 

The  black  and  white  warbler  has 
a  striped  black  and  white  pattern.  It 
is  one  of  the  earlier  migrants.  It  looks 
for  food  on  large  branches  and  in 
close  to  the  trunks  of  trees  some- 
what similar  to  the  nuthatches. 

Ovenbird 

A  common  summer  nester  in  Vir- 
ginia, it  favors  deciduous  wood- 
lands. They  like  to  sing  from  a  log, 
stump  or  other  exposed  perch  in  the 
forest  understory.  It  nests  on  the 
ground  forming  a  ball-shaped 
nest. 

Northern  waterthrush 

One  of  the  least  colorful,  it  is  un- 
like all  the  other  warblers  and  more 
like  a  thrush  in  color.  It  bobs  its  tail  as 
it  walks  much  like  the  spotted  sand- 
piper It  feeds  on  the  ground  along 
river  or  lake  shores. 

Hooded  warbler 

This  warbler  is  common  in  most 
deciduous  woods  that  have  a  dense 
understory.  It  especially  likes 
thickets  along  little  streams.  It 
retains  its  colors  into  fall 
This  warbler  frequently 
shows  up  in  the  mist  nets 
at  the  Kiptopeke  Bird  Banding 
Station  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia. 

Swainson's  warbler 
(Pictured  on  back  cover.) 

This  warbler  is  secretive  and 
seldom  seen.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
plainest  in  color.  It's  basically  olive- 
brown,  plain  buffy  white  below 
with  a  brown  crown  and  buffy  eye 
stripe.  It  favors  swamps,  bogs, 
stream  bottoms  and  woodland 
thickets.  The  Dismal  Swamp  and 
other  southeastern  Virginia  habitat 
that  is  similar  is  a  good  place  to  look 
for  them. 


■Tljis  is  probabhj  the  most  active  and  restless  of  all  war- 
blers, .iflitting  quickly  from  branch  to  branch,  it  darts  out 
quickly,  much  like  a  flycatcher,  to  catch  dying  insects.  Upon 
returning  to  its  perch,  at  the  end  of  a  branch,  it  flutters  and 
dances  with  wings  drooped  and  tail  fanned.  It  prefers  decidu- 
ous trees  usually  near  water. 
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The  ''new fish  on 

the  block, " 

redearsunfish  have 

only  been  in  Virginia 

for  20 years. 


by  Rick  Eades 

For  those  readers  who  don't 
have  a  copy  of  the  1995-96 
Virginia  Wildlife  calendar  on 
their  wall,  there  are  little  informative 
notes  and  tidbits  for  many  days  of 
the  year.  Looking  at  the  month  of 
April  (with  the  fishing  photo  to  get 
you  thinking  about  getting  out  to 
some  hot  spot),  there's  a  note  on  the 
25th  that  says  sunfish  action  on  the 
Suffolk  Lakes  gets  hot.  The  27th 


marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
Michael  Mills'  state  record  sunfish 
catch  (4  lbs,  12  oz)  and  the  28th  has  a 
prediction  that  redear  fishing  at 
Lake  Robertson  will  be  peaking. 
Now  a  couple  of  notes  on  a  calendar 
may  not  mean  much,  but  it  may  be 
enough  to  get  you  thinking  that  per- 
haps late  April  might  be  a  good  time 
to  try  your  luck  at  catching  a  few 
sunfish  somewhere  in  Virginia. 
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Above:  Some  lakes  in  Tideivater  produce 

hundreds  of  citation  (one  pound  or  larger) 

redears. 

Right:  To  catch  shellcrackers,  successful  anglers 

fish  further  offshore  and  in  deeper  water. 


Well,  you'd  be  right  and  the  month 
of  May  should  be  even  better.  As  the 
waters  warm  up  in  the  spring,  sun- 
fish  activity  picks  up,  fish  move  onto 
spawning  beds  and  anglers  find 
bluegill,  redear,  pumpkinseed,  and 
other  sunfish  species  ready  to  take  a 
wide  assortment  of  baits  and  lures. 

Many  anglers  probably  started 
fishing  by  catching  bluegill  from 


some  small  pond  or  lake.  Most  of  us 
have  seen  the  young  children,  ac- 
companied by  parents  or  grandpar- 
ents, standing  anxiously  on  a  pond 
bank  watching  their  bobber  out  on 
the  water,  the  parent  counting  on  a 
wriggling  worm  to  entice  a  bluegill 
to  become  the  child's  first  catch. 

Bluegill  are  very  popular  in  Vir- 
ginia. Found  all  across  the  state, 
many  anglers  will  go  home  with  a 
cooler  or  stringer  loaded  with  half 
pound  bluegill. 

Then  there  are  those  anglers  who 
just  aren't  satisfied  with  a  half 
pound  bluegill.  For  them,  there's  the 
redear  sunfish,  or  "shellcracker"  to 
many  anglers.  A  close  relative  of  the 
bluegill,  the  redear  was  stocked  into 
many  Virginia  lakes  in  the  1970's. 
They  are  now  found  throughout 
central  and  eastern  Virginia.  Redear 
grow  to  a  larger  size  than  other  pan- 
fish  making  them  the  favorite  of 
many  anglers.  Since  redear  have 
only  been  around  for  about  20  years 
in  Virginia,  they're  still  relatively 
new  to  many  anglers.  Most  grown- 
ups can't  say  they  grew  up  catching 
redear  and  some  folks  probably  still 
haven't  caught  one. 

Judging  from  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries' (VDGIF)  Angler  Recognition 
Program  though,  many  anglers  are 
learning  just  what  redear  are,  where 
they  are  and  how  to  catch  them.  The 
number  of  citation  (one  pound  or 
larger)  sunfish  (predominantly  re- 
dear) caught  in  Virginia  skyrocketed 
in  the  1990's.  Anglers  have  caught  as 
many  as  800  citation  shellcrackers  in 
one  year  at  Western  Branch  Reser- 


voir in  Suffolk  and  have  been  bring- 
ing in  at  least  300  per  year  for  the  last 
four  years.  Lake  Prince,  also  in  Suf- 
folk, the  top  producer  of  citation 
sunfish  in  the  1980's  has  slipped  to  a 
respectable  second  place,  producing 
only  a  few  hundred  citations  annu- 
ally! Other  producers  of  big  redear 
in  recent  years  include  the  Lone  Star 
Lakes  in  Suffolk  and  the  lower  Not- 
toway River  in  Southampton  Coun- 

Now  that  we're  all  up  to  speed  on 
what  a  redear  sunfish  is  (a  larger  rel- 
ative of  the  bluegill  which  has  been 
stocked  across  Virginia  in  the  past  20 
years)  and  where  to  find  the  big  ones 
(southeast  Virginia,  especially  Suf- 
folk), we  need  to  figure  out  what 
those  anglers  down  around  Stiff  oik 
figured  out  a  few  years  back  and 
start  catching  some  citations. 

The  first  step  is  finding  the  fish. 
Redear  prefer  lakes  or  slow  flowing 
streams  with  clear,  warm  water. 
They  like  aquatic  vegetation, 
stumps,  and  other  underwater 
cover.  Redear  feed  along  the  bottom 
on  a  variety  of  food  items  and  get 
their  nickname  "shellcracker"  from 
the  teeth  in  their  throat  that  are  used 
to  crush  the  shells  of  snails  and 
clams.  Lakes  such  as  Prince  and 
Western  Branch  with  their  sandy 
bottoms  and  thousands  of  old 
stumps  provide  lots  of  habitat  for 
the  redear  as  well  as  clams  and 
snails.  In  the  lower  Nottoway  River, 
large  lily  pad  beds  along  the  river 
margin  and  deep,  quiet  backwaters 
are  the  primary  spots  for  finding  big 
redear. 

The  most  important  things  to 
keep  in  mind  are  bottom, 
depth,  and  structure.  Re- 
dear are  bottom  feeders 
and  topwater  bugs  or 
worms  dangling  under 
bobbers  are  not  going  to 
bring  in  too  many  big 
ones.  In  rivers,  deep  chan- 
nels may  have  currents 
that  are  too  strong  and  lit- 
tle cover  to  attract  redears. 
Structtire  (cover)  is  more 
important  in  the  rivers 
and  fish  may  be  found  in 
fairly  shallow  water.  In 
lakes  where  current  is  not 
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a  problem,  redear  are  found  around 
structure  in  8-15  feet  of  water.  Big  re- 
dear  are  not  bank-huggers  like  small 
bluegill.  Casting  the  shoreline  is  not 
the  preferred  method  on  most  lakes! 
Instead  of  casting  to  the  shore,  turn 
around  in  your  boat  and  cast  the 
other  direction.  Start  at  about  8  feet 
and  work  your  way  out  to  deeper 
water.  Smaller  fish  will  be  more 
plentiful  in  the  shallower  water  so  if 
you're  just  catching  half  pound  fish, 
move  a  few  feet  deeper.  Bluegill  fish- 
ermen may  think  it's  strange  to  be 
fishing  100  yards  offshore  in  15  feet 
of  water  for  sunfish,  but  many  times 
that's  the  difference  between  catch- 
ing a  bunch  of  six-inch  bluegill  and  a 
load  of  one  to  two-pound  shell- 
crackers. 

So,  what  do  you  use  for  bait?  Like 
most  fish,  there's  no  definite  best  an- 
swer. A  clump  of  redworms  is  the 
bait  of  choice  of  many  anglers  while 
others  prefer  a  single  large 
nightcrawler.  Either  fished  still  or 
moved  slowly  along  the  bottom 
with  a  few  split  shot  for  weight  will 
be  productive.  A  few  anglers  swear 
by  crickets.  Small  crayfish  should 
work,  too.  Minnows  are  not  general- 
ly used  for  redear.  Basically  many 
common  baits  will  work,  as  long  as 
they're  fished  on  the  bottom.  For 
those  who  prefer  fishing  with  artifi- 
cial lures,  you  can't  do  better  than  a 
jig.  Fished  on  an  ultra-light  spinning 
outfit  with  four  pound  test  line,  a  Vs- 
ounce  jig  bounced  slowly  along  the 
bottom  will  entice  the  big  ones  to 
strike. 

After  reading  this  you  should 
have  a  good  idea  of  where  to  go  and 
what  bait  to  use.  Now  is  the  time  to 
get  out  and  try  for  some  big  sunfish. 
Not  those  little  bluegill  you  grew  up 
with,  the  new  sunfish  in  town,  the 
redshell,  er...earcracker,  er...well 
you  know  the  one.  D 

Rick  Eades  is  a  fisheries  biologist  working 
out  ofVDGIF's  Suffolk  Regional  Office. 


Right:  TJiis  pier  looks  like  an  ideal  place  to  cast 
out  for  shellcrackers 
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Re  dear 
Sunfish 

Ear  flap  with  broad, 

red  margin. 

Yellow  breast. 


Redbreast 
Sunfish 

Cheeks  with  wavy, 

blue-green  lines. 

Orange  breast. 

Long,  black 

ear  flaps. 


Pumpkinseed 

Black  ear  flap  with 

small  red  tab. 

Blue-green  head. 

Yellow  breast. 

Orange  spots 

on  sides. 


:^>x 


Bluegill 

Short,  black  ear  flaps. 

Vertical  bars  on  side. 

Dark  spot  on  bass 

of  dorsal. 


Illustrations  by 
Duane  Raver 
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Bait 

and 

Switcli 


Throw  away  your 

tackle  boxes? 

One  angler  did  just 

that,  at  least  on  the 

Chickahominy 

Reservoir 


by  Lee  Walker 


Have  you  ever  had  this  happen 
to  you?  You  come  across  a  deal 
that's  just  to  good  to  be  true, 
only  to  find  out  when  you  get  there 
that  it's  gone.  Then,  to  add  insult  to 
injury,  you're  fed  the  lines,  "you 
should  of  been  here  yesterday,"  or 
even  worse,  "could  I  interest  you  in- 
stead in  this  little  number  here."  I 
guess  that's  the  way  I  have  always 
felt  about  the  Chickahominy  Reser- 
voir, located  just  east  of  Richmond. 
For  years  I've  been  told  that  fishing 
down  on  the  lake  is  great,  or  you 
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should  have  been  here  yesterday, 
they  were  jumping  in  the  boat. 

After  countless  fishing  trips,  I 
began  asking  myself;  just  who's  boat 
were  these  fish  jumping  into?  It 
wasn't  mine.  I  just  couldn't  under- 
stand where  I  was  going  wrong.  I've 
got  a  tackle  box  the  size  of  a  suitcase, 
jammed  packed  with  every  conceiv- 
able fishing  lure,  enough  high  dollar 
fishing  rods  to  supply  a  small  tackle 
shop,  and  a  fishing  partner  that  has  a 
boat  equipped  with  enough  fish 
finding  electronics  to  be  nicknamed 
the  Star  Fish  Enterprise. 


Chickahominy  Reservoir  is  the 
kind  of  lake  that  looks  and  smells  of 
fish.  Its  ageless  beauty  had  been 
enough  to  make  me  return  trip  after 
trip.  Hundred-year-old  cypress 
trees  reflect  off  of  water  dark  as  a 
moonless  night.  And  there  are  plen- 
ty of  those  little  out  of  the  way 
places,  the  kind  of  places  where  at 
sunrise  or  sunset,  you  are  trans- 
formed and  taken  back  to  a  time 
when  there  were  still  wild  things 
that  shook  your  imagination. 

Fish  sampling  surveys  over  the 
last  few  years  had  proven  that  the 
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lake  is  full  of  aquatic  life.  Bass, 
stripers,  crappie,  yellow  perch, 
bream,  catfish,  carp,  chain  pickerel, 
and  even  the  ancient  bowfin,  you 
name  it,  it's  there.  I  asked  myself, 
what  was  I  doing  wrong,  why 
wasn't  I  catching  these  fish? 

Just  as  1  was  about  to  swear  off 
the  lake,  the  name  Don  Arthur  came 
up.  The  word  was  out  that  this  guy 
was  catching  fish,  and  lots  of  them. 
That  he  had  mastered  a  technique 
that  was  producing  unbelievable  re- 
sults. But  then  the  four  letter  word 
came  up,  he's  a  b-a-i-t  fisherman! 


A  Dedication 

As  this  issue  0/ Virginia  Wildlife  ions  going  to 
press  ive  learned  of  the  sudden  death  of  Donahi 
Wayne  Arthur,  64  of  Richmond.  A  loving  father 
and  successful  businessman,  Don  ims  probably 
known  best  for  his  love  for  fishing. His 
unllingness  to  share  his  love  and  knoivledge  will 
be  remembered  by  his  many  friends  and  fishing 
companion  for  years  to  come.  The  name  Don 
Arthur  will  also  he  missing  from  the  pages  of 
local  newspapers  and  magazines  as  the  king  of 
the  Chickahominy  Lake  fishing  report.  Two 
weeks  prwr  to  his  death  Don  phoned  the  Game 
Department  to  proudly  report  that  he  had  just 
landed  and  released  a  chain  pickerel  which  would 
bring  his  grand  total  of  fishing  citations  to  100. 
All  those  who  kneio  him  best  will  remember  these 
simple  words  "  Love  that  Chickahominy  Lake." 


You  remember,  the  kind  of  guy  who 
goes  out  with  just  a  hook,  a  can  of 
worms  or  a  bucket  of  minnows.  Let 
me  tell  you  something,  after  spend- 
ing a  small  fortune  to  outfit  myself  in 
the  latest  high-tech  equipment,  the 
thought  of  making  the  switch  to  live 
bait  was  like  giving  up  a  big,  fat  T- 
bone  steak  for  a  peanut  butter  sand- 
wich. It  wouldn't  be  easy,  but  nei- 
ther had  any  of  the  countless,  unpro- 
ductive fishing  trips  that  I  had  expe- 
rienced up  to  this  time. 

"Love  that  Chickahominy," 
seemed  to  sum  up  how  Don  felt 
about  the  lake  after  a  lengthy  phone 
call.  He  stated  quite  boldly,  "I  can 
promise  you  fish,"  and  remarked 
that  we  would  catch  close  to  25,  but 
only  if  I  was  willing  to  switch  to  his 
method  of  fishing.  The  thought  of 
catching  large  numbers  of  fish, 
quickly  outweighed  what  would 
happen  if  any  of  my  die-hard  bass- 
ing  buddies  were  to  catch  wind  of 
my  defection.  "When  can  we  go?" 
Without  hesitation  Don  replied, 
"Saturday,  meet  me  at  Ed  Allen's 
Campgrounds,  bring  a  friend  if  you 
like,  but  don't  bother  bringing  your 
tackle,  it  will  only  weigh  the  boat 
down." 

As  Saturday  rolled  around,  Dan 
Timberlake  a  close  friend  and  fish- 
ing partner,  joined  me  at  Ed  Allen's 
Campgrounds  just  before  sunrise. 
The  cool,  spring  morning  air  had 
caused  a  fine  white  mist  to  rise  just 
above  the  dark,  tannin-stained 
water.  This  was  the  kind  of  day 
made  for  catching  fish.  Don  had  his 
boat  ready,  and  loaded  up,  except 
for  the  bait.  "I  hope  you're  ready  to 
catch  fish,"  Don  shouted  out  as  he 
warmed  up  the  gas  motor  on  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  well-seasoned 
johnboat.  Later,  I  found  out  that  the 
boat,  a  16-foot  aluminum  John,  was 
over  30  years  old  and  only  the  sec- 
ond boat  Don  had  used  since  1958, 
when  he  first  was  introduced  to  the 
lake.  Once  all  the  gear  was  in  place 
we  walked  over  to  buy  the  bait. 

As  we  strolled  up  to  the  bait 
house,  we  were  met  by  Ed  Allen  Jr., 
who  for  many  years  with  his  family, 
has  run  the  campgrounds,  restau- 
rant, and  boat  ramp.  "Think  six 
dozen  minnows  will  hold  for  the 
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day,"  Allen  said.  Don,  with  a  wide 
smiled,  replied,  "If  not,  you  can  bet 
I'll  be  back."  What  was  to  take  place 
in  the  next  12  hours  would  forever 
change  my  outlook  toward  this  lake. 

We  had  no  sooner  left  the  boat 
ramp  when  Don  stopped  the  motor 
dead  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  in 
about  12  feet  of  water.  Pushing  two 
buttons,  he  lowered  two  solid  steel 
anchors,  the  size  of  coffee  cans, 
slowly  into  the  water.  "Having  an- 
chors in  the  front  and  back  will  give 
us  the  ability  to  position  the  boat 
where  we  want  it,"  he  said.  Reach- 
ing down,  he  grabbed  a  spinning 
rod,  one  of  four  laying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  "This  is  it;  this  is  all  that 
you'll  need:  a  spinning  rod,  8- 
pound  test  line,  and  a  Number  One 
bait  hook.  That's  it,  don't  need  any 
of  those  flashy  bobbers,  or  heavy 
lead  weights." 

He  then  began  to  teach  me  how  to 
bait  my  hook.  "In  open  water,  or 
creek  chamiels  I  like  to  tail  hook  the 
minnow,  this  allows  them  to  swim 
downward  toward  the  bottom.  In 
shallow  creeks  I  lip  hook  them 
which  allows  them  to  swim  near  the 
surface.  The  real  key  is  to  let  the  min- 
now do  all  the  work.  Once  you  have 
tossed  it  out,  click  back  the  bail  and 
watch  your  line.  It's  important  that 
there  not  be  a  lot  of  slack  in  the  line 
as  it  lays  across  the  water,  you  need 
to  be  able  to  see  the  line  when  the 
fish  starts  to  take  it.  If  your  minnow 
can't  pull  his  own  weight,  then  take 
it  off  and  put  a  fresh  one  on."  Don 
also  was  very  clear  that  we  should 
save  the  used  or  dead  minnows,  as 
he  had  other  plans  for  them. 

With  a  lively  minnow  on  the  hook 
I  made  my  first  cast.  No  sooner  had 
the  minnow  hit  the  water  than, 
wham!  It  was  like  a  ton  of  bricks  on 
the  end  of  the  line,  I  had  a  fish  on! 
Right  then  and  there,  I  knew  that 
this  was  the  start  of  a  long  and 
happy  friendship.  The  drag  began 
singing  as  the  line  shot  from  the  reel. 
I  hadn't  felt  my  heart  beat  so  hard  in 
years.  To  add  to  the  excitemeiit,  Don 
was  sitting  in  the  rear  of  the  boat 
yelling  "Don't  lose  that  fish,  looks 
like  a  striper,  might  be  10  pounds." 
For  the  next  4  or  5  minutes  I  played  a 
game  of  tug  of  war.  Then  to  my  sur- 


prise as  the  fish  neared  the  boat  Don 
yelled  out  again.  "Take  it  easy  with 
him  he's  a  nice  striped  bass,  looks  to 
be  around  9  to  10  pounds."  Don 
reached  down  over  the  edge  of  the 
boat  gently  removed  the  hook.  Then 
allowing  only  enough  time  for  a 
quick  picture,  the  fish  was  released. 
Catch  and  release  is  something  that 
Don  feels  strongly  about.  "When 
you  fish  this  lake  as  much  as  I  do  you 
begin  to  realize  that  putting  the  fish 
back  only  insures  a  better  trip  next 
time." 


After  a  few  strikes  and  misses  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  minutes  before 
we  had  our  next  fish  on.  Don,  with  a 
big  grin,  called  out,  "That's  two  for 
two,"  as  he  reeled  in  a  dark  monster 
of  a  fish,  a  bowfin  weighing  in  at 
around  eight  pounds.  Throughout 
the  trip  Don  kept  track  of  how  many 
strikes  we  got,  and  how  many  fish 
we  brought  to  the  boat.  He  is  very 
careful  when  it  comes  to  keeping 
records.  Since  1958  he  has  kept  ac- 
count of  where  he's  caught  fish,  how 
many,  and  what  the  weather  was 
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like.  "After  awhile  1  can  see  patterns 
that  help  me  to  understand  what 
makes  one  day  better  than  the 
other." 

In  1991  Don  began  a  guide  service 
on  the  lake.  Although  he  owns  his 
own  business  as  a  merchandise 
buyer,  guiding  on  the  lake  is  his  first 
love.  He  has  shared  his  knowledge 
of  the  lake  with  people  who  have 
traveled  from  as  far  away  as  Califor- 
nia. Last  year  Don  guided  89  trips 
and  averaged  25  fish  per  trip.  There 
have  been  slow  days,  but  not  many. 
Once  he  even  had  a  trip  where  they 
only  caught  three  fish.  "I  felt  awful, 
so  1  asked  them  to  return  for  a  free 
trip,"  Don  said,  "I  want  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  who  fishes  with  me 
has  a  good  time,  that's  why  I  call  my 
guide  service.  Fishing  For  Fun." 

We  spent  about  an  hour  fishing 
open  water  out  on  the  main  lake  be- 
fore heading  to  one  of  the  many 
creeks  that  enter  the  lake.  On  this 
cool,  spring  day  Don  said  that  the 
fish  were  still  in  a  winter  pattern  and 
usually  found  in  deeper  water.  Win- 
ter is  his  favorite  time  for  catching 
big  fish.  The  numbers  may  not  be  as 
great  as  during  the  warmer  months, 
but  size  makes  up  for  it  and  he 
doesn't  have  the  mosquitoes  to  con- 
tend with. 

As  we  positioned  ourselves  in  the 
creek,  Don  said  that  we  would  be 
fishing  from  the  bank  out  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  creek  channel.  Grass  was 
just  beginning  to  grow  under  the 
surface  of  the  water,  so  we  began  lip 
hooking  the  minnows.  Less  than 
two  minutes  would  drift  by  before  a 
fish  picked  up  the  bait  and  was  off 
and  running.  Don  shouted  "I  think 
this  one's  a  bass,  look  how  he's  play- 
ing with  the  bait."  He  explained  that 
you  could  tell  by  the  way  it  picked 
up  the  minnow  and  slowly  moved 
off  with  it  that  it's  probably  a  bass. 
"Pike  or  chain  pickerel  will  'flat 
nail'    the  minnow,  usually 
knocking  the  scales  right  off 
the  little  fish."  Right  on 
target — a  nice 
largemouth, 
three  to  four 
pounds  with 
beautiful  dark 
markings  on 


its  side.  "You  can  see  from  the  color 
of  the  fish  that  this  one  is  from  the 
lake."  Later  we  would  catch  some 
much  more  lightly  colored  bass. 
Don  explained  that  the  light-colored 
bass  were  fish  that  had  come  over 
the  fish  ladder  at  the  dam. 

Since  putting  in  the  fish  ladder  in 
the  dam,  fisHng  has  gotten  a  whole 
lot  better.  Before  the  fish  ladder  was 
in  place  Don  said  that  he  would 
catch  twice  as  many  pickerel  as  bass, 
but  now  that  has  turned  completely 
around.  Also,  other  fish  like  yellow 
perch  and  striped  bass  have  shown 


up  in  greater  numbers.  The  lake  is,  in 
Don's  words,  "in  the  best  shape  it's 
ever  been  in." 

As  the  day  went  own  we  kept 
right  on  catching  fish.  Catfish,  yel- 
low perch,  white  perch,  bass,  and 
chain  pickerel.  Wanting  to  explore  a 
little,  Don  ran  us  up  lake  to  the 
Chickahominy  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  (WMA).  Run  by  the  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, the  WMA  is  home  to  water- 
fowl, deer,  and  other  animals.  As 
the  sun  began  to  set  and  we 
danced  in  and  out  of  a 
maze  of  cypress  trees, 
Don  took  us  to  his  last 
honey  hole.  Coming 


to  rest  at  what  Don  refers  to  as  three 
forks,  named  for  the  place  were 
three  creeks  come  together,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  scrape  the  bait  buckets  for 
one  last  try. 

Our  day  came  to  an  end  with  Don 
repeating  the  lines  "That's  26  strikes 
and  19  fish,  love  that  Chicka- 
hominy." To  say  that  it  was  the  best 
time  that  I  have  ever  had  on  the 
Chickahominy  is  an  understate- 
ment. In  one  short  12-hour  period 
we  had  caught  over  six  species  of 
fish,  I  had  learned  a  new  method  of 
angling,  and  gained  a  friendship 
that  would  last  a  lifetime. 

Remember  the  dead  minnows 
that  Don  had  asked  not  to  throw 
overboard,  but  instead  to  save?  We 
were  introduced  to  another  fishing 
buddy  of  his  back  at  the  dock.  "Meet 
Estell,  she's  been  waiting  for  us." 
There  at  the  bow  of  Don's  boat  as  it 
slid  up  on  the  sandy  shore  was  a 
beautiful  blue  heron,  looking  rather 
hungry.  "Not  a  bad  way  to  end  our 
trip, 'eh  boys."     D 

Lee  Walker  is  a  videogmpher  with  the  De- 
partment's External  Affairs  Division.  He 
is  an  avid  fisherman  and  Ininter. 


Opposite  page:  Don  hoists  a  10-pound  grindle,  or  howfin,  an  ancient  species  that  is  common  in  Tidewater,  Virginia. 

Top:  Estcll,  the  great  blue  heron. 

Above:  Location  of  Chicl<:ahomini/  Lake.  Map  graphics  by  Pels 
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Ben  West  Awarded 
First  VDHA 
Scholarship 

The  Virginia  Deer  Hunters  Asso- 
ciation  (VDHA),  a  volunteer 
statewide,  non-profit  organization 
that  was  founded  in  1985,  is  dedicat- 
ed to  responsible  management  of 
the  white-tailed  deer  as  a  valuable 
natural  resource.  The  organization 
serves  as  "the  voice"  of  deer  hunters 
while  protecting  the  time-honored 
tradition  of  deer  hunting. 

In  the  fall  of  1989,  VDHA  had 
their  first  fall  banquet  in  which  275 
members  attended.  Part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  that  evening  were  used 
to  start  the  "Lee  Roy  Gordon  Schol- 
arship Grant."  Mr.  Gordon  was  a 
former  Commonwealth  Attorney 
for  Chesterfield  County  and  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  for  27  years.  Gordon 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  VDHA 
and  worked  very  closely  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  forming  their 
Corporate  Sponsors. 

At  the  1995  fall  banquet  it  was  an- 
nounced that  student  resumes  were 
being  accepted  for  the  first  Scholar- 
ship Award.  The  current  cost  for  a 
graduate  student  working  on  a  two- 
year  project  is  $40,000.  VDHA  work- 
ing with  the  Virginia  Game  Depart- 
ment and  VPI  Wildlife  and  Science 
Department  are  proud  to  say  that 
funds  are  available  for  a  student  to 
start  this  year. 

In  Janaury  of  1996,  Ben  West  was 
selected  from  a  long  list  of  appli- 
cants as  the  first  recipient  of  the  Lee 
Roy  Gordon  Scholarship  Grant.  Ben 
West  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee  at  Martin  in  the  fall  of 
1995  with  a  BS  degree  in  Natural  Re- 
sources Management,  Wildlife  Biol- 
ogy. During  his  college  experience, 
Ben  served  as  president  of  the  UTM 
Chapter  of  The  Wildlife  Society. 

Dr.  James  L.  Byford,  College 
Dean  said,  "Over  the  last  26  years. 
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Top:  Ben  YJcst,  ivinucr  of  the  Lcc  Roy  Gordon  Scholarship  Graiil  provided  by  the  Virginia  Deer 
Hunters  Association. 

Above:  Virginia  Wildlife  Editor,  Richard  Jefferson,  (right)  joins  the  family  and  friends  of  Lee  Roy 
Gordon  at  the  1996  Virginia  Deer  Hunters  Association's  annual  banquet. 


I've  worked  with  a  lot  of  students. 
Thus  far,  Ben  is  one  of  the  strongest 
all-around  students  I've  known.  He 
graduated  from  UTM  with  high 
honors  and  his  leadership  ability  is 
equally  effective.  His  common  sense 
is  perhaps  one  of  his  greatest 
stengths — as  well  as  his  ability  to 
communicate  with  people  from  all 
walks  of  life." 


Dr.  Byford  went  on  to  say,  "Ben 
has  a  keen,  analytical  mind  and  I  feel 
confident  he  will  excel  in  his  gradu- 
ate work.  In  fact,  I  rank  Ben  as  one  of 
the  best  candidates  for  graduate 
work  I've  seen  in  a  long  time.  I  pre- 
dict his  work  on  the  deer  project  will 
be  of  excellent  quality,  and  that  he 
will  make  a  lasting  contribution  to 
the  Virginia  wildlife  program."  D 
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Game  Warden  Phillip  Townley  (right)  was  recognized  as  thel995  Virginia  Game  Warden  of  the 
Year  and  presertted  with  the  Shikar  Safari  International  Award  for  Virginia's  Officer  of  the  Year  by 
Colonel  Jeffrey  A.  Uerz  in  a  preseiilation  made  before  the  board  of  directors  in  January  2  996. 

The  Virginia  Game  Warden  of  the  Year  Award  is  an  award  tlmi  recogtiizes  the  officer  who  has 
made  the  most  significant  contribution  to  wildlife  law  enforcement.  Tlie  selection  is  made  by  game 
wardens  who  are  former  recipients  of  this  aivard.  Additionally,  each  year  the  conservation  organiza- 
tion Shikar  Safari  International  traditionally  recognizes  this  indiindual  in  each  state  in  the  country 
and  in  the  Canadian  provinces. 


Cliarlie  Sledd  (left),  Manager  of  the  Boating  and  Resource  Education  Section  congratulates  William 
Antozzi,  Boating  Safety  Officer,  after  being  awarded  the  Governor's  Transportation  Safety  Award  for 
Water  Safety.  The  awards  recognize  individuals  and/or  organizations  who  liave  made  contributions  to 
transportation  safety  in  Virginia.  The  Water  Safety  Award  is  presented  for  contributions  made  in  im- 
proving safety  for  swimmers,  boaters,  and  fishermen. 


Odyssey  o«/L 

/jaim6  Kiuer 


ome  Join  Us  on  Motners  Day, 
Mau  12,  l()0,jora  Virginia 
River  Adventure! 

Tune  in  to  your  local  Pumic  Broadcasting 
Station,  pull  up  a  rart  and  snare  a  ride  down 
the  James  River.  We'll  look  at  animals  tnat  call 
tnis  river  nome  and  meet  some  ioIks  wno  live 
along  the  river  and  make  their  living  rrom  its 
nowing  waters. 

Look  ror 

ODYSSEY  ON  \ r.  ui 

on  one  or  these  PBS  stations  on  Sunday,  May 
12  at  5:00  P.M. 


WCVE-TV23 
WBRA-TV 15 
WHRO-TV 15 
WPT-TV51 
WNVT-TV53 


Richmond 
Roanoke 
Norfolk 
Harrisonturg 
Falls  Church 
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Habitat 


bij  NaincLj  HiAgo 


At  a  time  of  year  when  the 
weather  is  sometimes  mean 
and  unpredictable,  the  delicate  and 
reliable  serviceberry  blooms.  Before 
the  trees  around  it  have  leafed  out 
and  while  its  own  leaves  are  still 
folded,  this  native  shrub  or  small 
tree  produces  conspicuous  masses 
of  long,  drooping  white  petals.  They 
don't  last  long — in  unseasonably 
warm  weather,  they  may  drop  in  a 
matter  of  days — ^but  small  fruit  rel- 
ished by  birds  follows  the  flowers, 
making  this  both  a  striking  plant  in 
the  wild  and  a  great  choice  for 
wildlife-friendly  gardens. 

Shadbush,  shadblow,  sarvis-tree, 
and  Juneberry  are  other  common 
names  for  this  refined  but  staunch 
native  plant.  It's  called  shadbush 
and  shadblow  because  it  blooms 
when  the  shad  are  running  (the 
"blow"  probably  referring  to  the 
way  it  sheds  its  petals).  Why  it's 
called  serviceberry,  I've  heard  ex- 
plained several  ways.  My  least  fa- 
vorite explanation  (and  probably 
the  most  accurate  one),  has  both  the 
name  "sarvis"  and  "service"  deriv- 
ing from  the  Roman  word,  sorbus, 
for  a  similar  fruit.  An  explanation  I 
like  better  relates  the  name  to  pio- 
neer culture.  According  to  this  ex- 
planation, ministers  traveling 
mountain  roads  on  horseback 
couldn't  reach  their  parishioners  in 
the  Appalachians  until  early  spring 
when  the  roads  became  passable,  so 
the  settlers  saved  up  their  weddings 
and  baptisms  until  then.  It  seems  the 
minister  arrived  to  hold  services  at 
about  the  same  time  the  "serviceber- 
ry" bloomed.  I've  also  heard  the 
name  related  to  the  fact  that  funeral 
services  couldn't  be  held  until  the 
ground  thawed  enough  to  dig 
graves — another  event  coinciding 
with  the  bloom  of  the  serviceberry. 


Serviceberry 


The  name  "Juneberry"  obviously 
relates  to  the  fruit.  In  early  summer 
these  multi-stemmed  shrubs  or 
small,  branching  trees  are  loaded 
with  small,  berry-like  fruits  enjoyed 
by  over  twenty  species  of  birds. 
Bluebirds,  robins,  thrushes,  and 
cliickadees  love  serviceberries,  as  do 
small  mammals  like  chipmunks  and 
larger  (much  larger)  mammals  like 
bears.  Some  species  of  Amelanchier 
(the  botanical  name  for  serviceber- 
ry) have  fruits  so  sweet  and  juicy, 
people  prefer  them  to  blueberries. 
Others  are  palatable  to  birds  but  not 
to  people.  Serviceberries  of  the  tasty 
kind  can  be  added  to  muffins,  made 
into  jams,  or  baked  in  pies.  Native 
Americans  pounded  serviceberries 
with  other  dried  fruit  and  meat  into 
pemmican  cakes — a  dietary  staple, 
and  serviceberries  once  reportedly 
saved  starving  members  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  when 
they  stumbled  into  a  grove  of  these 
trees.  (Although  serviceberries  are 
usually  shrubby  (10-12  feet  tall), 
they  can  reportedly  grow  as  tall  as 
50  feet  and  mature  specimens  were 
more  common  in  the  19th  century 
than  they  are  now.) 

But  you  don't  have  to  stumble 
into  a  grove  of  serviceberries  to 
enjoy  them.  Serviceberries  are  readi- 
ly available  from  native  plant  nurs- 
eries, and  now  is  the  time  to  plant 
them.  They  are  one  of  the  nicest 
shrubs  to  add  to  a  backyard  habitat 
because  not  only  do  they  offer  food 
to  birds,  they  extend  the  garden's 
flowering  season  and  have  great  fall 
foliage.  They  are  adaptable  and  will 
grow  in  a  wide  variety  of  habitats, 
but  they  prefer  moist,  slightly  acid, 
woodland  soil.  I  like  to  see  them 
growing  along  edges  of  a  wood- 
lands, but  you  can  also  use  them  as 
specimen  plants  in  the  garden,  in 


hedges,  and  in  shrub  borders.  They 
like  part  shade  but,  given  enough 
water,  will  grow  in  full  sun.  In  fact, 
they  have  their  best  fall  color  (red, 
orange,  and  yellow  leaves)  when 
grown  in  the  sun.  Nancy  Arrington, 
horticulture  chairman  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Native  Plant  Society,  says  you 
can  start  serviceberry  plants  from 
seeds  found  in  the  mature  berries 
(Plant  them  in  the  fall,  because  they 
need  a  three  to  four  month  cold  peri- 
od to  break  their  dormancy),  or  you 
can  root  cuttings  taken  from  the  cur- 
rent year's  growth  after  it  has  ma- 
tured. Whatever  you  do,  don't  dig 
them  from  the  wild.  Woodlanders 
(803-648-7522)  offers  nursery-grown 
serviceberries  through  the  mail. 

I  planted  a  nursery-grown  ser- 
viceberry on  a  Buckingham  County 
hillside  where  it  has  amazed  me  not 
so  much  with  its  growth  as  with  its 
resilience.  Three  times  it  has  grown 
about  four  feet  and  three  times  it  has 
been  nibbled  to  a  nub  by  deer.  Did  I 
not  mention  that  deer,  too,  love  ser- 
viceberry? They  feed  on  its  twigs 
and  leaves.  In  truth,  I  think  my  nub 
gets  a  little  bigger  each  year  and 
surely  its  roots  are  getting  stronger, 
so  I'm  optimistic  deer  and  my  ser- 
viceberry can  coexist  (certainly  they 
do  in  the  wild),  but  expect  nibbling  if 
you  live  in  the  country.  Such  are  the 
challenges  of  gardening  with  (and 
for)  wildlife.        □ 
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By  Joan  Cone 


Spring  Gobbler  Dinner 


Now  is  the  time  when  turkeys 
are  smitten  with  love,  and 
turkey  hunters  are  squawking  or 
scratching  their  calls  as  they  practice 
romantic  turkey  talk  before  heading 
to  the  woods.  Turkey  calling  may  be 
difficult  as  opposed  to  shooting.  For 
a  successful  hunter,  the  result  can  be 
an  entire  series  of  excellent  meals 
based  on  the  fowl  our  local  Native 
Americans  relied  upon  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  diet. 

The  following  recipe  uses  only 
turkey  thighs,  allowing  you  to 
freeze  the  breast  and  legs  for  future 
meals. 

MENU 

Turkey  Steio  In  Crockpot 

Spinach  Salad 

Fresh  Orange  Banana  Sherbet 

Chocolate  Chip/Cranberry  Cookies 

Turkey  Stew  in  Crockpot 

1  pound  dried  black-eye  peas, 
rinsed 

2  cups  chicken  broth  or  bouillon 
4  cups  water 

1  teaspoon  ground  coriander 
1/2  teaspoon  ground  cumin 
1  teaspoon  ground  cardamom 

1  onion,  chopped 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

2  wild  turkey  thighs,  skinned 

In  crockpot,  combine  dried  peas, 
broth  and  water.  Stir  in  coriander, 
cumin,  cardamom,  onion  and  salt. 
Place  thighs  on  top  of  dried  peas  and 
seasonings.  Cover  and  cook  on 
LOW  9  to  10  hours  or  until  peas  are 
tender.  Remove  thighs;  cut  meat  into 
small  chunks  or  shreds.  Discard 
bones.  Place  meat  and  stew  in  casse- 
role. Prepare  Baked  Cheddar  Top- 
ping. 


Baked  Cheddar  Topping 

1 1/2  cups  boiling  water 

Yi  teaspoon  salt 

3/3  cup  yellow  cornmeal 

1  egg,  beaten  slightly 

4  tablespoons  dairy  sour  cream 
Yi  cup  shredded  Cheddar  cheese 

In  medium  saucepan,  combine 
water  and  salt;  gradually  stir  in 
cornmeal.  Cook,  stirring  constantly, 
about  5  minutes  or  until  thick.  Re- 
move from  heat.  Preheat  oven  to 
375°.  Mix  egg,  sour  cream  and 
cheese.  Gradually  stir  in  cooked 
cornmeal.  Drop  in  9  mounds  on  top 
of  cooked  mixture  in  casserole.  Bake 
25  to  35  minutes  or  until  topping  be- 
gins to  brown.  Makes  8  to  9  servings. 

Spinach  Salad 

3  tablespoons  red  wine  vinegar 

2  teaspoons  Dijon  mustard 
1  teaspoon  sugar 

V3  cup  olive  oil 

1  pound  fresh  spinach,  stems 

trimmed 
1/2  can  hearts  of  palm,  drained 

and  sliced 
1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  peel 

Whisk  first  3  ingredients  in  small 
bowl.  Gradually  whisk  in  oil.  Season 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  (Dress- 
ing can  be  prepared  1  day  ahead. 
Cover  and  let  stand  at  room  temper- 
ature.) Combine  spinach,  hearts  of 
palm  and  lemon  peel  in  bowl.  Add 
enough  dressing  to  season  to  taste 
and  toss  gently.  Divide  among 
plates  and  serve.  Makes  5  to  6  serv- 
ings. 

Fresh  Orange  Banana  Sherbet 

1 1/2  cups  fresh  squeezed  orange 

juice,  4  to  5  oranges 
/4  cup  honey 
1  envelope  unflavored  gelatin 


2  oranges,  peeled,  cut  in  chunks 
2  small  bananas,  peeled,  cut  in 

chunks 
Juice  of  1/2  lemon 

In  medium  saucepan,  combine 
orange  juice  and  honey.  Sprinkle 
gelatin  over  juice  mixture;  let  stand  a 
few  minutes  to  soften  gelatin.  Cook 
over  low  heat,  stirring  to  dissolve 
gelatin.  Do  not  boil.  Cool.  In  food 
processor,  puree  oranges  and  ba- 
nanas with  lemon  juice.  Stir  into 
cooled  orange  juice  mixture.  Pour 
into  shallow  8x8  inch  baking  pan; 
freeze  until  firm.  Makes  six,  ys-cup 
servings. 

Chocolate  Chip/Cranberry 
Cookies 

2 1/2  cups  flour 

Grated  peel  of  1  orange 

1/2  teaspoon  baking  soda 

Yi  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  butter  or  margarine,  softened 

1  cup  sugar 

1/2  cup  packed  brown  sugar 

2  eggs 

1  cup  semisweet  chocolate  chips 
1/2  cup  sweetened  dried  cranberries 

In  medium  bowl,  stir  or  whisk  to- 
gether flour,  orange  peel,  baking 
soda  and  salt.  In  large  bowl,  with 
electric  mixer  at  low  speed  or  with 
wooden  spoon,  cream  together  but- 
ter and  sugars.  Add  eggs  and  beat 
until  well  blended.  Gradually  beat 
or  stir  in  flour  mixture.  Stir  in  choco- 
late chips  and  cranberries.  Drop 
dough  by  rounded  tablespoons, 
about  2  inches  apart,  onto  un- 
greased  cookie  sheets.  Bake  at  350  ° 
for  12  to  13  minutes  until  lightly 
brown  around  edges.  With  spatula, 
remove  from  cookie  sheet  and  cool 
on  wire  racks.  Makes  about  4  dozen 
cookies.  D 
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by  Jack  Randolph 


I  ooking  like  feathery  clouds  sus- 
pended in  the  forests,  flowering 
dogwoods  harmonize  with  the  bright 
green  of  new  leaves,  the  gentle  laven- 
der of  black  walnuts  and  the  blush  of 
redbuds  to  create  the  tapestry  of 
spring.  This  is  the  supreme  art,  the  an- 
nual feast  of  pastels  that  announce  the 
rebirth  of  the  countryside. 

Old-timers  say  that  the  strongest 
runs  of  shad  and  herring  occur  on  the 
full  moon.  If  this  is  true,  the  first  week 
of  this  month  should  find  the  runs  in 
full  swing.  The  entire  first  week  of  the 
month  is  one  of  bright  nights  with  the 
full  moon  coming  on  Thursday,  April 
4th.  The  moon  doesn't  start  to  wax 
again  until  the  very  last  days  of  the 
month. 

Last  year,  after  a  brief  showing  in 
March,  the  shad  and  herring  arrived 
during  the  first  week  of  April  and 
with  their  return  came  a  surprise.  For 
the  first  time  in  years  a  strong  run  of 
hickory  shad  appeared  in  the  Appo- 
mattox River  below  Petersburg.  This 
gave  rise  to  speculation  that  hickory 
shad  are  benefitting  from  the  morato- 
rium on  catching  American  shad  from 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Hickory  shad,  however,  are  still 
fair  game.  The  closed  season  on 
American  shad  has  resulted  in  re- 
newed interest  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  American  and  hickory 
shad.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following 
shad  facts  should  be  helpful: 

•  The  season  is  closed  for  taking 
American  or  white  shad  from  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries. 

•  The  American  and  white  shad  is 
the  same  species. 

•  The  season  is  not  closed  for  tak- 
ing American  or  white  shad  from  the 
Nottoway  and  Meherrin  rivers,  nei- 
ther of  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

•  The  season  is  not  closed  for  tak- 
ing hickory  shad. 

•  If,  with  the  mouth  closed,  the 
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lower  jaw  fits  inside  the  upper  jaw 

the  fish  is  a  white  or  American  shad. 

•  If,  with  the  mouth  closed,  the 
upper  jaw  fits  inside  the  lower  jaw 
the  fish  is  a  hickory  shad. 

•  Hickory  shad  average  less  than 
2  pounds.  White  or  American  shad  are 
usually  larger. 

Until  about  20  years  ago  river  her- 
ring were  caught  mainly  with  dip 
nets,  but  in  recent  years  more  are 
being  caught  on  hook  and  Une.  As  a 
general  rule,  herring  found  in  small 
tidal  creeks  are  generally  taken  in  dip 
nets  while  those  on  the  larger  rivers 
hit  small  shad  darts,  spoons  and  plain 
gold  hooks.  The  leading  spots  for 
catching  herring  on  hook  and  line  are 
Walkers  Dam  on  the  Chickahominy 
River  at  Lanexa,  below  the  power 
plant  on  the  Appomattox  River  in  Pe- 
tersburg and  Colonial  Heights,  the 
Mattaponi  River  at  Aylett  and  the 
Rappahannock  River  in  Fredericks- 
burg. 

The  Rappahannock,  Mattaponi 
and  Appomattox  rivers  are  good  bets 
for  hickory  shad,  while  the  Nottoway 
River  is  fine  for  American  shad.  Some 
American  shad  may  also  be  caught 
from  the  Meherrin  River  below  Em- 
poria's reservoir.  Snagging  of  herring 
or  shad  is  prohibited  by  law. 

If  you  watch  closely  you'll  notice 
that  the  herring  and  shad  runs  devel- 
op generally  from  south  to  north,  with 
the  runs  in  the  Potomac  occurring 
well  after  those  further  south. 

Giant  Bass 

Last  year  the  first  week  of  April 
was  dyn-o-mite  at  Briery  Creek  Lake 
when  those  jumbo  bass  went  on  the 
rampage.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
month  there  were  at  least  eight  and 
probably  more  bass  weighing  10 
pounds  or  better  taken.  The  largest 
topped  16  pounds,  but  fell  a  few 
ounces  short  of  the  state  record. 

This  month  trophy  bass  anglers 
from  all  over  the  Commonwealth  will 


be  converging  on  Briery  Creek  Lake 
hoping  to  set  a  new  state  record  for 
largemouth  bass.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  a  state  record  bass,  one 
topping  16 14  pounds,  is  swimming  in 
Briery  Creek  Lake  and  this  is  the  sea- 
son to  catch  it.  Oh,  in  case  you're  won- 
dering, jumbo  minnows  appeared  to 
be  the  best  bait  last  year. 

Thirteen  is  a  Lucky  Number 

April  13th  is  the  opening  day  of  the 
1996  spring  turkey  season.  Remaining 
open  more  than  a  month,  the  season 
closes  the  18th  of  May.  This  year  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  the  season 
develops  after  one  of  the  most  severe 
winters  in  recent  history.  The  trick  is 
not  finding  turkeys.  The  trick  is  doing 
it  safely. 

And  More 

Virginia's  trout  fishermen  will  be 
fishing  their  first  April  that  hasn't  fol- 
lowed the  crush  of  an  opening  day  in 
March.  In  the  tidal  water  there  will 
still  be  some  white  and  yellow  perch 
around,  but  the  emphasis  will  be  on 
bass.  This  is  a  big  bass  month  in  most 
of  Virginia's  waters  as  the  females  are 
full  of  roe  during  the  pre-spawn  sea- 
son. Generally,  the  bass  go  on  the  beds 
earlier  in  the  east  and  later  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  state.  An  exception  is 
Back  Bay  where  the  big  bass  turn  on  in 
very  late  April  and  early  May.  After  a 
layoff  of  nearly  a  dozen  years  the 
grass  is  returning  to  Back  Bay  and  the 
bass  are  coming  with  it.  Look  for  im- 
proved bass  fishing  there.  Last  April 
saw  a  couple  of  muskies  of  the  20 
pound  persuasion  caught  at  Western 
Branch  Lake  at  Suffolk  and  usually  we 
can  expect  those  giant  blue  catfish  in 
the  James  and  Rappahannock  to  be 
heard  from  this  month.  During  the 
final  days  of  April  we  should  also  see 
some  big  shellcrackers  appearing  at 
Lakes  Western  Branch  and  Prince  at 
Suffolk.  D 
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By  Lynda  Richardson 


Betting  on  Bunnies 


T  t  was  just  beginning  to  get  dark 
but  I  kept  my  eyes  peeled.  I 
knew  he  would  show  up.  Easing  my 
four  wheel  drive  cautiously  over  the 
thick  grass  of  the  meadow,  I  pa- 
trolled slowly  scouring  the  edge  be- 
tween the  thick,  uncut  brush  and  the 
neatly  trimmed  fields  on  which  I 
was  driving.  It  wasn't  too  long  be- 
fore that  familiar  shape  hopped  out 
from  the  chaos  and  into  my  darken- 
ing world. 

I  moved  the  truck  closer  and  I 
could  tell  he  was  listening  as  he  nib- 
bled delicate  grasses  pushing  up 
through  the  dead  masses  left 
by  the  mower.  But  as  I  got 
closer  and  cut  the  engine,  his 
chewing  slowed  until  he 
froze,  brown  eyes  bulging  in 
alarm. 

It  was  now  or  never  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  waved  their 
final  goodbyes  over  the  field. 
Leaning  against  the  open 
truck  window,  I  took  an  in- 
camera  meter  reading,  held 
my  breath  and  lightly  pressed 
the  shutter.  The  cottontail's 
ears  swiveled  towards  me. 
Then,  with  a  few  chews  on  the 
grass  still  hanging  from  his 
mouth,  he  sat  up  on  thin  hind 
legs  and  plucked  a  seed  head 
from  its  stalk. 

Bunnies  are  great  subjects 
for  practicing  the  art  of  shooting  in 
low  light  with  slow  speed  films. 
Their  tendency  to  freeze  gives  one 
the  opportunity  to  focus  and  shoot 
without  having  to  worry  about  a  lot 
of  subject  movement.  The  grass  can 
sway  in  the  breeze  but  the  bunny 
will  remain  rock  solid  and,  if  your 
camera  is  just  as  solid,  interesting 
images  should  be  your  reward. 

What  kind  of  shutter  speeds  am  I 


talking  about?  When  I  say  slow 
shutter  speeds,  I  mean  anything 
below  l/60th  of  a  second  such  as 
l/30th,  l/15th  or  l/8th.  The  aver- 
age person  can  hand  hold  any  cam- 
era with  a  50mm  lens  at  1  /60th  of  a 
second  or  more.  A  bigger  lens 
means  you'd  have  to  use  a  higher 
shutter  speed  to  be  able  to  hand  hold 
it  with  any  semblance  of  stability. 
Usually  the  rvile  of  thumb  is  that  you 
can  hand  hold  any  lense  as  long  as 
the  shutter  speed  is  larger  than  or 
equal  to  the  lens  size.  For  example: 
For  a  300mm  lense,  you  would  have 


Looking  for  a  particularly  tasty  stalk  of  grass,  tliis  eastern 
cottontail  paused  long  enough  to  give  me  a  shot  at  1  /30th  of  a 
second  atf4.5.  Photo  by  Lynda  Richardson. 


to  be  shooting  at  least  1 /500th  of  a 
second  or  for  a  100mm  lense,  you'd 
have  to  shoot  at  least  at  1  /  125th  of  a 
second  to  hand  hold  the  camera  and 
get  a  sharp  image. 

What  if  you  want  to  shoot  shutter 
speeds  of  l/15th  of  a  second?  I 
would  recommend  using  a  tripod  or 
some  type  of  steady  support.  The 
longer  the  lens,  the  steadier  the  sup- 
port needed.  When  I  photograph 


bunnies  in  low  light  I'm  usually 
shooting  a  300mm  or  500mm  lens  at 
1  /  15th  of  a  second  using  a  window 
mounted  tripod  but  I  have  had  good 
success  with  leaning  against  the 
window  and  holding  my  breath  to 
capture  sharp,  low  light  shots. 

Now  how  about  the  slow  speed 
films?  Films  like  Fuji  Velvia  (ISO  50) 
and  Kodak's  Kodachrome  25  and  64 
are  examples  of  slow  speed  films 
wlxich  can  capture  amazing  images 
in  low  light,  if  you  only  give  them  a 
chance.  When  photographing  bun- 
nies along  the  edges  of  fields  in  fad- 
ing evening  light,  I  have  shot 
usable  images  at  1  /  8th  of  a  sec- 
ond at  f4.5  on  Velvia. 

What  if  you  don't  want  to 
freeze  the  action  for  sharp  low 
light  images?  Slow  shutter 
speeds  can  add  a  sense  of  mo- 
tion to  images  creating  interest 
to  what  might  be  a  very  boring 
subject.  For  example,  when 
photographing  rvmning  water, 
wouldn't  it  look  more  interest- 
ing to  see  the  water  actually 
moving?  Pick  a  crashing  wa- 
terfall or  a  bubbling  trout 
stream  in  the  mountains  as 
your  subject.  Wouldn't  it  be 
neat  to  see  the  smooth  motion 
of  running  water  contrasted  to 
the  sharply  focused  surround- 
ing scenery? 
I  challenge  you  to  pick  up  your 
camera  and  test  a  roll  of  slow  speed 
film  in  low  light  conditions  shooting 
shutter  speeds  less  than  1  /  30th  of  a 
second,  either  handheld  and  on  a  tri- 
pod. Keep  notes  of  your  exposures 
and  compare  this  to  your  results.  If 
you're  not  careful  you  might  learn 
that  betting  on  bunnies  will  guaran- 
tee you  a  new  challenge  as  a  photog- 
rapher,   n 
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